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Local boy 
makes good 


Waren THE LATE Ebenezer Hubbard, a 
patriotic Concord man, left a bequest for a 
local statue, there luckily happened to be a 
real sculptor close at hand. 


Even more luckily, young Dan French 
had never yet sculped a whole statue —had, 
in fact, recently started by whittling on tur- 
nips. So he’d take the job for expenses, and 
glad to get it. 


Two years later, Daniel Chester French’s 
first statue went up. And Mr. Emerson, a 
neighbor, gladly obliged with a little verse 
to go under it, ending — 
“Here once the embattled farmers stood, | 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


Now, during his great lifetime, Daniel 
French was to make many more statues, but 
his fame needs only two to rest secure. One 
is the massive, brooding figure in the Lin- 
coln Memorial. The other is his first: the 
big, bold, living bronze of the Minuteman 
of Concord. 

When, in 1941, a symbol of American 
strength was sought, the President picked 
the Minuteman. Ever since, the Minuteman 
has been the emblem of the great savings 
program that helped—and still helps—keep 


Millions have benefited financially from the great 


savings idea born 15 years ago! Yes, U. S. Series E America and her people sale and secure. 
Savings Bonds helped buy homes, pay for children’s This year, the 15th anniversary of U.S. 
educations, build safe retirement incomes. And they Series E Savings Bonds, finds 40 million 


can do as much for you. Because Savings Bonds 
are a money-building investment—and the easiest 
way to save ever devised! Join the Payroll Savings 
Plan today, or buy U. S. Savings Bonds regularly rity—and the nation’s—invest in Savings 
where you bank. Bonds regularly. And hold on to them! 


Americans owning 40 billions of Bonds. 
Are you among them? For your own secu- 


Safe as America—U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Clearing 
Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Question: Could you please 
send me the names of a few 
choice picture books which we 
could add to our kindergarten 
library? 

Answer: I would suggest the 
following, all published in 1954- 
1955. 

Charlotte and The White 
Horse, by Ruth Krauss. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros. The 
Baby House, by Norma Simon. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Miss Pattie, by Robert Bright. 
Published by Doubleday & Co. 
Inc. The Flower, by Mary Louise 
Downer. Published by William R. 
Scott, Inc. Let’s Look Under the 
City, by Herman & Ning Schnied- 
er. Published by William R. 
Scott, Inc. Heavy Is A Hippopot- 
amus, by Miriam Schlein. Pub- 
lished by William R. Scott, Inc. 
Thumps, by Hetty Burlingame 
Beatty. Published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

Question: Do you believe that 

all children should be promot- 

ed from Grade 1 to Grade 2 ir- 
respective of their ability and 
accomplishments? 

Answer: I certainly do not. I 
think there should be a definite 
accomplishment and fulfillment 
of certain attitudes, abilities, 
skills, habits, appreciations, out- 
comes. In the Los’ Angeles 
County course of Study — Prim- 
ary Unit — there are listed cer- 
tain of these child experiences or 
activities which aid in securing 
the outcomes for the various 
grades. 

Question: Do you think a first 

grade child should have read a 

certain number of books before 

he is promoted to Grade 2? 

Answer: Of course, much de- 
pends upon the individual child 
and what is meant by “should 
have read’? — Two Primers read 


(Turn to page 64) 
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FROM BAUXITE 10 BAKING PANS 


AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Aluminum is one of our most versatile metals — and one of 
the most traveled. The several stages of production between 
mine and ultimate user are often separated by thousands 
of miles. This calls for a great deal of transportation service 
— much of it performed by railroads. 


Although aluminum is our most abun- 
dant metal, it does not originally occur in 
metallic form. Practically the whole world’s 
supply comes from one aluminum-rich 
ore: bauxite. 


. again by railroad — transported in 
covered hopper cars to widely dispersed 
smelting plants where it is converted to 
metallic form... ingots or “pigs.” Then an- 
other long trip by rail to fabricating plants. 


Railroads carry enormous quantities of 
the ore to refining plants where it is re- 
duced to a white powder — aluminum 
oxide (“alumina”). This, in turn, moves 


Roofing and other building products 
represent one of the biggest single uses of 
aluminum. And new uses for this remarka- 
ble metal are constantly being found .. . 
the familiar aluminum-wrap for example. 


Linking together the far-flung steps in the manufacture of alumi- 
num calls for many different forms.of transportation. One of the 
most important is America’s railroads, serving industry dependably at 
a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 24. 
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See Nature Department for story 
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A Bundle Of Junk 


Genevieve Knox, Helen Creamer, Julia Foley, 

Ferrel Tomlinson—First Grade Teachers, Edgebrook School, 
McHenry, Illinois; Joyce Gardner, Third Grade 
Teacher, Cary, Illinois; 

Ruth A. Mead, Art Supervisor, McHenry County, Illinois 


bundle of ‘‘junk’’ 
changed its skin three times in 
one school year and loped over in- 
to the next year. Often the para- 
phernalia for tenching devices and 
props needed for projects, supple- 
menting the skill subjects in the 
lower grades, defeats the accom- 
plishment of such efforts. Over- 
worked teachers do not have the 
time, energy and inclination to 
gather materials necessary. It is 
really too bad for creative teaching 
makes the experience of the child 
so much richer and more telling, 
as well as being such a powerful 
teaching device. If there is stor- 
age space a few props may be 
kept on hand and often can be 
made into a number of projects 
with simple changes. Miss Knox, 
a truly creative first grade teach- 
er solved this materials problem 
very nicely and had three lively 


4 


projects in one year. The same 
props also made the circus ele- 


CHAMP 
Champ our horse 


alt black 


neart 


phant in another first grade. 

The nucleus of her projects 
was a saw horse, a six foot length 
of chicken wire fencing, news- 
papers or straw for stuffing, large 
buttons for eyes, wrapping paper, 
rope lengths for tails, discarded 
small electric light bulbs such as 
flash bulbs, wall paper paste or 
library, old sheets, a length of 
stove pipe and strips of wood 
such as orange crates. 

Miss Knox was working on the 
farm unit from the first grade 
primer. There were the usual 
animals, a cow, a horse, etc. 
“Elsie” was our cow, “Champ” 
was the horse. Photographs of 
“Champ” were taken but “Elsie” 
missed her date with the photo- 
grapher and a drawing will have 
to suffice. For the cow, Miss Knox 
started with the saw horse, and 
fastened the chicken wire so as 
to encircle the cross piece of the 
saw horse, and then stuffed the 
fencing tightly with newspaper. 
Straw could also be used. Thus 
a body was provided with four 
legs. The cow’s head was made 
of crumpled newspaper tightly 
bound with string to suggest the 
shape of a large cow’s head. Do 
not use scotch tape to bind it as 
later on paint will not stick to 
it. This was then covered with 
paper mache (newspaper strips 
passed through a thinned paste 
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solution). “Elsie’s” bag produced 
a problem. We tried a blown up 
balloon but it popped. So the 
crumpled up newspaper shape 
was again resorted to and covered 
with paper mache. Baling wire 
was used to fasten on the head, 
bag, tail and horns for extra 
security. Brown wrapping paper, 
in about five inch strips, can be 
wrapped around the entire thing. 
A wet sponge then should be used 
to dampen it into shape and then 
it can be glued where needed. For 
the first animal (the cow) Miss 
Knox got from the butcher the 
net covering that comes around 
a side of beef. She used this to 
encase the body instead of wrap- 
ping paper but it really was not 
necessary. Old sheets can also be 
used that have been torn into 
strips but again wrapping paper 
is completely satisfactory. Real 
cow’s horns can be had from the 
farms where so many animals are 
dehorned or again newspaper 
shapes can be made and covered 
with paper mache. The saw horse 
legs can also be padded with 
newspapers if desired and cover- 
ed although it is not necessary 
for the over-all effect is just as 
satisfactory and far less work. 
Up to now the entire project 
looks very crude, unfinished and 
uncowlike but a coat of poster 
paint of the desired color (our 
cow was brown and white spot- 
ted) works wonders. For a tail 
our cow had a length of rope with 
a dish mop tied at the end for 
the tassel. Large buttons were 
used for the eyes. 

Both the health program and 


the reading lessons profited from 
this project. Our milk company 
produced a toy that gave forth 
a “moo” when it was twirled and 
called the children to get their 
four glasses of milk needed each 
day. Also a cow bell was tied 
around her neck and we learned 
about cows where there are no 
fences or in dense woods. 

After a circus unit the same 
props sufiiced for the giraffe. Now 
the saw horse legs were lengthened 
with orange crate strips of wood 
and a piece of stove pipe length- 
ened the neck. This was covered 
with wrapping paper. The small 
stubby horns of the giraffe were 
discarded flash bulbs. The tail 
was a length of rope untwisted 
at the end. The eyes were again 


Result of visit to indoor circus and reading lesson 


buttons. Another coat of paint 
was applied and this time a light 
brownish yellow was used with 
dark brown spots. 

Another (first grade teacher, 
Mrs. Tomlinson, borrowed our 
props and produced the elephant 
for her first grade circus unit. 
He also was life size — that is 
baby elephant life size. The chil- 
dren love to have a “ride” on 
these animals. The ride may be 
used as a reward for a good les- 
son etc. Also the ride makes the 
need for sturdy props such as 
produced by the saw horse for a 
foundation. Wrapping paper was 
again used for the outside skin 
of the elephant and it was painted 
gray. The large floppy ears were 
made of light weight card board 
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(Bristol board) and fastened on. 
The tusks were twisted and bound 
paper, covered with paper mache 
and painted white. The eyes were 
again buttons. A _ pink baby 
blanket over his back completed 
him. 

In the spring “Champ” the 
horse was born in Miss Knox’s 
room again. His neck was short- 
ened from the length of stove 
pipe used for the giraffe. His 
legs were also shortened to the 
original saw horse length. His 
tail was a length of rope com- 
pletely untwisted and separated 
into strands. His eyes were but- 
tons. He wore a rope halter and 
had a blanket over his back. He 
was painted black with a white 
streak down his nose. It is sur- 
prising how crude these animals 
are but what effective teaching 
props they are. Perfection would 
ruin the charm and fun. Also 
too much work involved for all 
concerned would defeat the pro- 
ject. 

The children built a wooden 
paddock for “Champ” out of 
orange crate wood and brought 


hay from home. They even had a 
small horseshoe on the gate. It 
rained the day of our school pic- 


“Champ” the horse 


nic in June so we had a rodeo 
indoors, using our own horse and 
a child’s red wagon for our 
“Chuck” Wagon dinner. Roy 


Rogers was very real that day. 

During a P.T.A. Festival and 
Open House the fall before and 
while our cow “Elsie” was still 
“alive” she was used for one of 
the side shows. All went well 
until a_ visiting veterinarian 
laughed at us, saying her head 
was where her tail ought to be! 
The children had backed her into 
the stall instead of the usual 
head-first procedure. So much 
for town-farmers. 

The fact that all of these ani- 
mals were strong enough to be 
sat upon by the children, helped 
in the value of the projects 
greatly. 

Needless to say we drew and 
painted these animals very often. 
We also cut out the farm charac- 
ters as dolls — Grandfather, 
Grandmother, Baby Sally, Dick 
and Jane. These the children 
“dressed” using real materials 
(pieces and scraps brought from 
home and contributed to our ma- 
terials cupboard). They loved 
these and the results were really 
unique. 
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A large painted or cut paper 
mural is a fine background for 
these projects and completes the 
unit. The circus mural and unit 
can be carried over into the sec- 
ond and third grades. Such a 
mural was made by Mrs. Joyce 
Gardner of the Cary, Illinois 
School. 


For our murals we use a length 
of wrapping paper. The sky may 
be painted blue and the ground 
a yellow green. If it is a winter 
mural white can cover the green. 
One piece of paper can be made 
into several murals in this way. 
We use cut paper mostly for the 
additions to the murals; red 
barns, white houses, etc. Or they 
can be painted on. Animals and 
people can be added as desired. 
For a change two of our farm 
murals were somewhat more so- 
phisticated this year. Miss Foley 
used light blue wrapping paper 
for the sky, dark blue for a strip 
of ground or black would be good. 
The buildings were cut out of 
bright red paper for the barns 
etc. and the house was of white 
cut paper. The farm animals were 
first drawn by the children on 
newsprint and then cut out of 
small patterned pieces of wall 
paper from donated sample wall 
paper books. Small patterned 
pieces of material brought from 
home were also used. The wall 
paper however proved easier to 
handle both for cutting and past- 
ing by first graders. 


One photograph of “Champ” 
our horse shows a portion of a 
printed mural in Miss Knox’s 
room. 

We made animals out of clay, 
paper mache or sawdust. Some 
of these were for the third grade 
circus theme and some for the 
farm unit. The clay is not fired 
but painted with bright colored 
poster paint. The paper mache 
animals are also painted. The 
sawdust mixture is an inexpen- 
sive modelling medium that 
proved a good change. From the 
saw mill we got large bags of 
clean sawdust, the finer the bet- 
ter. Into an ordinary pail we 
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mixed up two pounds of wheat 
wall paper paste (dry) with 
enough warm water to make a 
thin running paste. The saw 
dust was added to this to make a 
mixture with a consistency thick 
enough to shape into balls about 
the size of oranges, but not so 
dry as to be crumbly. Bulky 
shaped forms can be modelled 
from these balls, sitting ducks, 
hunched-up rabbits, in fact any 
animal sitting or lying down, as 
well as bird shapes. Legs and 
other protruding shapes do not 
model as well as in clay. After 
the saw dust mixture is dry (sev- 
eral days) we painted these also 
with poster paint. 

Creative teaching sounds 
vague. It is not an exact science. 
Teaching situations are never 
exactly the same and it is the 
constant fluctuation of interest, 
attitude and response which 
makes the teaching of art a con- 
stant challenge and stimulating 
experience. Being creative means 
to discover or invent something 
new, a new organization of 
things, a new basis of thinking, 
a new insight into art or a way of 
living. It does not have to be new 
to the world but new to the child. 
Creative art does not depend on 
1.Q. or talent. It is our response 
to stimuli. It is quite possible to 
have “good” art products and to 
deny creative experience. I have 
seen many teachers draw the 


murals themselves and have the 
children color them. This is not 
the child’s creative experience. It 
may produce a mural of faultless 
design but it certainly lacks cre- 
ative experience for the child. 
An experience or exercise which 
dictates the process and result and 
which does not allow or stimulate 
a personal application or inter- 
pretation, is not a creative exper- 
ience, regardless of the aesthetic 
excellence of the product. Nor 
does a teacher have to have artistic 
ability. I would say a liking for 
art and appreciation of its values 
to the child, and teaching is much 
more to the point, Miss Knox has 
been a teacher who frequently 
said to me, “I cannot draw a 
straight line.” At first art meant 
to her a free period in which she 
could count the milk money. But 
with encouragement and her 
wealth of ideas and knowledge of 
teaching first graders, she has 
produced some of the best first 
grade art work that I have ever 
seen. 

Furthermore correlation with 
the grade subjects and other 
areas can be creative and develop 
creativity in the child. To just 
have painted thirty farm pictures 
all alike would not have been 
enough. Something that had real 
meaning for them had to be 
brought out and that something 
had to stimulate their feeling and 
imagination. 
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Girls making the puppets of paper mache 


A Puppet Play 


CAROLYN W. HEYMAN 
Associate Prof. of Art Education 
State University of New York 
College for teachers at Buffalo 


We ENCOURAGE children 
to be creative in our classes but 
often forget the longer out-of- 
school hours. Four children, ages 
11 and 12, became interested in 
some puppets a college student 
was making. She suggested that 
they might like to have a puppet 
show themselves. Eloise and 
Judy liked the suggestion and be- 
gan writing a play. It was called 
“The Unhappy Raindrop” and 
had for its cast a raindrop, a 
snowman, two children, and a 
fairy. In it an unhappy raindrop 
experienced cold, became a soft 
snowflake, and eventually turned 
into a snowman who romped and 
played with the children. 

Two boys joined the team and 
began making paper mache 
heads using pop bottles for sup- 
ports. The college student gave 
suggestions and help when need- 
ed. While the heads were drying, 
the girls cut paper patterns so 
that the clothes would be the 


right size. The dresses were made 
from scraps of cloth. 

The boys meanwhile had found 
a large cardboard box and cut a 
slit in the bottom through which 
the puppets could emerge. 

The girls painted the puppet 
heads while the boys painted the 


stage with some leftover paint. 
Sock tops were attached to the 
puppet heads to help hold them 
more firmly on the hands; then 
the clothes, hair, etc. were put 
on. 

Each child made up his own 
dialogue; then they invited their 
college friend to give suggestions 
and help iron out a few story 
snags. 

The finished product made ev- 
ery one happy. The children plan 
to present the play to their 
friends in the neighborhood. Pos- 
sibly other puppets will result. 

Whether these children make 
a hobby of puppets, write other 
plays, or become actors is not 
important. They have had good 
experience. Miss Foltosz the col- 
lege student, has learned much 
through helping the children, es- 
pecially in listening to their con- 
versation and watching them at 
work. She contributed the pic- 
tures of their progress. 

It seems to me we could en- 
courage children to have fun 
making things at home. They 
could give progress reports and 
bring their projects to class for 
advice and help. Then they could 
have some time to show and tell 
about their completed projects. 
This would relate the out-of- 
school hours to the in-school time 
and permit the application of 
much that each child has learned 
in school to his life and living at 
home. 


Two boys painting 
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Giving a show to the neighbors 

would make for good community 
relations, and those with similar 
interests would find each other. 
Since we shall probably live 
closer together in the years to 
come, I believe it is important 
for children to get along with 
their neighbors and to experience 
the fun rather than the antago- 
nisms of association. To this end, 
since a number of school chil- 
dren usually live in the same 
community, it would seem that 
teachers should encourage out of 
school association on worthwhile 
activities. 
The puppet show was made 
through the talents of: Eloise 
Tompolski, Judy Huggins, Law- 
rence Zanghi, Samuel Zanghi. 
The Unhappy Raindrop was writ- 
ten by Eloise with the help of 
Judy. The two girls made the 
puppets. Judy the girl and the 
raindrop, Eloise the Princess and 
the boy. Larry and Sam planned 
the idea for the stage and did 
the work. Many problems arose 
with the group but with careful 
thinking and understanding ev- 
erything worked out. 


Characters: 

Sandy Raindrop 

Snow man 

Two children 

Story princess 

Story princess: Once upon a 
time there was a little Raindrop 
whose name was Sandy. Sandy 
Raindrop lived high above the 
earth in a gray cloud with a lot 
of other little raindrops. Sandy 
was very proud, and very wet, 
and shiny. 

Now you would think Sandy 
was happy floating around high 
in the air, looking down on every- 
thing. But little Sandy was very 
sad. He longed to be able to run 
and play with the little boys and 
girls he saw on the ground. 

Sandy Raindrop: (looking 
down from his gray cloud to the 
ground) “Oh dear, how I wish I 
were down there playing games 
with those happy children. They 
never have to worry about keep- 

(Turn to page 64) 
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A first grader shows his record of books he has read 


as he tells about one of them 


How About A School 


Exhibit? 


ROXIE ANDREWS FIRTH 


A SCHOOL exhibit of chil- 
dren’s work can be an informa- 
tive and valuable part of a 
school’s public relations program. 
A great deal of interest usually 
centers in such an exhibit. 

Parents enjoy seeing the work 
of their children and that of 
others. They are entitled to know 
what children are doing in school 
and what progress they are mak- 
ing. Some tangible evidence of 
their work may be more mean- 
ingful to parents — and children 
— than the marks on a report 
card or the words of the teacher. 

Because of the interest shown, 
the school exhibit has come to be 
an annual event at our school. 

Don’t sigh — teacher! Of 
course you’re busy. An exhibit, 
if carefully planned well in ad- 
vance may not be a burden or a 
great deal of work. 

The secret? 


. Plan ahead. An early start 
makes it easier — though one 
can start at any time. 


bo 


Save children’s work con- 
tinuously — so you can show 
not only present status but 


direction and progress — by 


providing for the comparison 
of work — present with past. 


3. Mount papers — and prepare 
labels, a few at a time, as time 
permits, so there will be no 
overwhelming or rushed feel- 
ing as the time draws near. 


4. Enlist the children’s interest 
and help in planning and car- 
rying out the exhibit. 


PURPOSES 


1. To give parents and other in- 


terested persons definite infor- 

mation regarding examples of 

a. Work done in schools to- 
day. 

b. Methods used. 

c. Materials used. 

d. Progress made by own and 
other children. 

e. Talents of the children. 


. To stimulate interest and ef- 
fort of children. 


3. To afford an opportunity for 
children to see their own prog- 
ress by comparing present 
work with earlier work — and 
to share the evidences of their 
progress with parents and 
friends. 


ORGANIZATION 


A definite theme helps to unify 
and organize the exhibit and add 
to it interest and clarity. 

The theme varies from year to 
year, as — 


1. The Cardinal 
Education 
These were printed on labels 
— mounted and displayed 
with work grouped under each. 


2. At School We Learn — 
Each Section had a title — as 
We Learn to Write. — Child 
artists designed pictures to 
illustrate the various activities 
which added interest and eye 
appeal to the headings. 


3. Skills — Hobbies — Arts. 


Objectives of 


4. My Progress 


A first grader is showing the picture drawn by his classmates and 
reading the stories they wrote after a visit to the fire station 
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Work displayed to show prog- 
ress of individuals and groups. 


5. Use — 

We use our writing — 

We use our numbers, etc. 

Exhibit was tied up with 

functions or uses of each sub- 

ject. 

Labels and explanatory com- 
ments pointing up the purposes 
or uses of the work were used to 
help interpret the exhibit. 

Children’s work was attractive- 
ly mounted and displayed, group- 
ed sometimes by subjects; others 
by grades or uses. 

Always progress or achieve- 
ment was stressed — sometimes 
individual — sometimes group 
progress. This was done by dis- 
playing. 

a. Same child’s work done at 

different times. 

b. Same type of work — with 
examples of it from each 
grade — to show growth 
throughout the grades. 


Progress charts and graphs 
(individual and group) were used 
to illustrate progress. These in- 
cluded class graphs of standard- 
ized tests results — and progress 
charts for individuals in spelling, 
reading comprehension, word 
recognition, and arithmetic. Chil- 
dren were encouraged to chart 
their own progress — to improve 
and beat their own records rather 
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than to compete too much with 
others. 

Some work of every child was 
displayed in the exhibits. 


EXHIBIT 


A few examples of exhibit sec- 
tions are listed below. Many 
others will come to mind, as one 
thinks through the year’s work 
and how to best show it. 

Care should be taken to have 
the work attractively displayed 
and significantly interpreted. Color 
and uniform mounting add much 
to the impression. Picture illus- 
trations, graphs, and brief ex- 
planations help the viewers inter- 
pret the work. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Indian Village on Sand Table 
Clay Pottery 


Finger Painting 

Painting 

Free hand cuttings — drawing 

One year life sized paper fig- 
ures (drawn around child lying 
on large paper) were cut out and 
dressed (clothes drawn and color- 
ed and names printed on by chil- 
dren) at various activity centers 
and seated in chairs. 

A large chart — using pictures 
of skills expected of kindergarten 
children — and recording each 
child’s name, or a star after his 
name, as he mastered the skill. 

I know my colors 

I can tie my shoe 

I can use scissors — etc. 

I know my house number. 

A mural made by free hand 
drawings and cuttings showing a 
recent experience trip taken by 
the class. 

Snapshots of children at vari- 
ous interest centers engaged in 
typical kindergarten activities— 
with notations regarding the 
activity and its value to children. 

Clay models and free hand 
drawings with labels quoting 
identification, as stated by chil- 
dren. 


I. One of the sections arousing 
most interest was one displaying 
a progress chart in writing for 
each child. The child’s name on 
the same simple sentence was 
written each month on about the 
same date. Papers were dated 
and mounted overlapping so 
dates were showing and papers 


(Turn to page 63) 
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The Tinikling Dance 


Children Of The 
Philippines 


MALINDA DEAN GARTON 
Supervising Teacher, Special Education 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


Ir WAS our good fortune to 
have as a teacher in training, 
a young lady from the Philippine 
Islands, Miss Gloria Reyes. She 
was studying at our school on a 
Fulbright Fellowship. 

When the boys and girls found 
out that she had come from 
across the ocean they were eager 
to know many things. They 
wanted to know about her trip 
across the ocean, what kind of 
schools the children had, what 
kind of clothes the children wore, 
what were the houses like, did 
they go to church, did they have 
parties, were the books like ours, 
what was their language, and 
many more. 

Out of this interest an enjoy- 
able six weeks was spent learn- 
ing about the Philippine Islands. 
Everyone began to look for pic- 
tures and stories about the Phil- 
ippines. Miss Reyes was enthus- 
iastic and helpful. She brought 
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Filipino costumes to school. The 
girls dressed as Filipino ladies. 
She brought books, magazines, 
and pictures for the children to 
see. 

An attractive bulletin board 
was arranged for the children to 
display their items and those fur- 
nished by Miss Reyes. Filipino 
songs were copied on charts to be 
studied and learned. The music 
teacher, Mr. Kuntz helped with 
the tunes of the new songs. The 
children’s stories were kept for 
booklets. The group stories were 
put on charts to use for reviews 
and oral reading. 

Miss Reyes had taught the 
third grade in Manila before com- 
ing*to our school for further 
study. Through her _ teacher 
friends there, several of our pu- 
pils started corresponding with 
Filipino children. This was a 
practical and easy way to en- 
courage good habits in writing, 


spelling and correct usage of 
language forms. 

One day Miss Reyes told the 
children all about her trip to the 
United States. She used a large 
globe to show the children where 
she had travelled. Afterward the 
children wrote stories which 
they read. Then the group dictat- 
ed a story for the teacher to 
make into a chart for the bulletin 
board. 

Miss Reyes’ Trip to the U.S.A. 

Miss Reyes came to the United 
States of America to go to our 
University. She came on a big 
ship, the “M.V. Telemachus.” It 
took fifty days to come from 
Manila to New York. 

The ship stopped at Hong 
Kong, Japan, Canal Zone, Jamaica 
and New York City. There were 
eight passengers on the ship and 
seventy-two men in the crew. 

The passengers’ rooms were 
called cabins. The meals were 
served in the dining room. 
Breakfast was at eight o’clock. 
If you were late you did not get 
breakfast. The passengers and 
the crew had the same kind of 
food. The food was good. 

The passengers saw many 
kinds of fish in the _ water, 
sharks, also dolphins and even 
one whale. 

Sometimes big waves would 
make the ship roll. This did not 
happen very often as the ship 
was a large one. 

One passenger had his car on 
board the ship. In Japan he took 
the other passengers riding to see 
the country. 

Miss Reyes tried the new foods 
in different countries. She did not 
learn how to use chop sticks. 

Sometimes there was dancing 
on board ship. Miss Reyes danced 
with the Captain of the ship. 

Filipino Children 

Filipino children like to do the 
same things American children 
do. They sing “America” because 
the United States protected the 
Philippines for a long time. 

Filipino children speak English 
in school. They usually speak 
Spanish and English. They have 
a local language called Tagalog. 
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The Plows 


The Rice Harvest Pantomime 


Filipino children like good food. 
They like to go to school and to 
church. They sing, play, dance 
and wear nice clothes. 

The Filipino children have par- 
ties. They wear the same kind-of 
clothes to the parties that Ameri- 
can children wear. 


The Filipino Mothers’ Clothes 


The Filipino mothers wear a 
different kind of party costume 
from American mothers. The 
mother wears a “Saya” to a 
party. This is a dress with butter- 
fly like sleeves and a long skirt. 
A “Tapis” or drape, is wound 
around the waist. A ‘“Pan- 
yo” or scarf, is placed on the 
shoulder. The dress is usually 
made of bright silk. It may have 
gold threads in it. Sometimes it 
is made of pretty flowered cotton. 


The Philippine Schools 


Miss Reyes showed us her 
school annual, with pictures of all 
of the children and the teachers 
in that building. She told us 
there are two types of schools in 
the Philippines. The city schools 
are like our schools in the United 
States. The buildings are large 
and there are many pupils. The 
children come to school at 7:45 in 
the morning. They must see the 
nurse before they go to classes 
at 8:30. They have lessons just as 
we do. They sing and have games 
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The Cycles 


The Singers 


and play the same. as we do at 
school. 

The country schools are called 
“barrio” schools. There are many 
of these schools. They have one 
classroom with about forty chil- 
dren in the one room. They study 
their lessons and sing and play 
like the other children do in 
school. 

The Filipino school children 
like to do the things we do. They 
like to read books. They go on 
field trips. They draw things that 
interest them. They write stories. 
They learn to spell new words. 
They like to work arithmetic 
problems. They make nice toys 
out of wood. They give some of 
their toys to the poor at Christ- 
mas. 

The Filipino children sew 
clothes for their dolls. They learn 
to weave and knit. The boys take 
care of vegetable gardens. They 
learn the songs of other countries 
as well as their own country. 

They often have programs in 
their classrooms. 


Christmas in the Philippines 


The Filipino children look for- 
ward to Christmas, just as we 
do. They make many things in 
school for gifts to their parents. 
They make many toys to give to 
the poor children on Christmas 
Day. They make decorations of 


paper as bells, chains, lanterns, 
to hang in the windows. 

At home there is a tree. They 
trim the tree and place their gifts 
under it. They hang their stock- 
ings on the bed, as the Filipino 
children do not have fireplaces in 
their homes. 

Everyone of the family must 
be in the house at midnight to 
welcome Christmas Day together. 
At twelve, midnight, the chil- 
dren light the sparklers, the par- 
ents light the firecrackers. They 
all say, “Merry Christmas.” Then 
they have a midnight supper of 
delicious Filipino foods and 
fruit. Then each child is given a 
bag of fruit and an empty paper 
bag. 

Early in the morning the chil- 
dren dress in their best clothes. 
They take their gifts and go to 
the grandparents first, to wish 
them a “Merry Christmas.” 
There they get money or a gift in 
their paper bag. They go to other 
relatives’ homes where they get 
more gifts in the paper bags. The 
relatives are happy to see the 
children. They always have 
something ready for them. 

The children go home and open 
their gifts. Then the parents 
open their gifts. Later in the 
day the poor children go from 
house to house and the mothers 
give them bags of sandwiches 
and fruit which they have ready. 
The children give the toys they 
have made at school. The fathers 
give the poor children a little 
money. Then it is time to go to 
church. 


A Barrio Party 


Filipino children like to get an 
invitation to a barrio party. This 
is a party where they can wear 
the Filipino costume. It usually 
lasts from four to eight o’clock in 
the evening. 

The children are met at the 
door by the child who is giving 
the party. They are taken to a 
room to play games for awhile. 

Then refreshments are served. 
The children gather around a 
table that has a big cake on it. 
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The cake is in the shape of a 
roasted pig. Each child pulls a 
ribbon that is fastened to the side 
of the pig-cake. There is a num- 
ber on the ribbon that matches a 
gift at another table. The chil- 
dren have the pig-cake to eat and 
cookies, candy, punch and _ ice- 
cream. 

After refreshments are served 
the children all take part in a 
program. Each child must be 
ready to sing, dance or recite a 
poem. Then a person does magic 
tricks. The children like this. Af- 
ter the program the children go 
into the garden where there are 
small booths. They are given 
about twenty cents in play money. 
They can buy toys with the play 
money to take home. 

The children play in the garden 
until it is time to go home. 

Our boys and girls learned 
some Filipino folk songs and 
dances. They enjoyed these things 
so much they wished to invite 
some of the other children to our 
room to share these new learn- 
ings. 

The children made scenery by 
drawing with chalk and crayons 
on brown wrapping paper. They 
drew wooden fences covered with 
blue morning glories and a back- 
drop of green palm trees and a 
Nipa hut. 

They made a cocoanut tree 
with the leaves mounted on a 
broom handle stuck in the end of 
a roll of wrapping paper, covered 
over with brown crepe paper. 
They made Filipino hand plows 
and cycles out of cardboard, 
painted aluminum color. They 
got wooden blocks and waste- 
baskets for pounding out the rice 
at harvest time, and paper plates 
were containers for winnowing 
the grain. They made a row of 
brightly colored paper pennants 
pasted to a red string which was 
tied across the room. This pro- 
vided the holiday atmosphere for 
our Harvest Festival. 

The program began with a wel- 
come by one of the girls in Filip- 
ino costume. This was followed 
by several dances with two danc- 
ers for each one, as time did not 


permit teaching many dances to 
the entire group. The children 
chose their folk dance. These 
were performed: ‘‘Clicking 
Sticks,” ‘‘Leron, Leron, Sinta,”’ 
“The Meadow Butterfly,” ‘The 
Carionosa,” and a song by the 
group, “My Nipa Hut.” 
One of the girls read a story 
she had written: ‘ 


The Story of Rice 


The summer months in the 
Philippines are April, May and 
June. It is during this time that 
the Filipino people plant rice. 
The men plow the fields and pre- 
pare them for rice planting. 
Then the women plant the rice 
seedlings. They stick the seed- 
lings into the mud. 

After three months, the rice 
grains are ready to harvest. The 
women harvest the rice grains. 
The rice grains are called “Pa- 
lay.” When all of the rice grains 
have been harvested, they are 
kept in the barn for a week. 

The grains are then pounded so 
the chaff will be removed from 
the grain. The men do the 
pounding. 

In order to remove the chaff 
from the grain after the pound- 
ing, the women put the grain in 
round containers. They place a 
mat on the floor. They hold high 
the containers and pour out the 
grain, allowing the wind to blow 
away the chaff. 

The grains fall on the mat on 
the floor. There is no chaff mixed 
with this grain. After this the 
rice is ready for cooking. 

The story that had been read 
was then acted out in pantomime 
to a background of songs and 
music by the rhythm band. The 
songs used in this sequence were: 
“Plowing the Rice Field,” “Plant- 
ing the Rice,” “I Harvest the 
Rice,” “Pounding the Rice,” 
“Cleaning the Rice.”’ The rhythm 
band then marched around the 
pantomime group playing a 
march and formed a spectator 
group for the gay “Tinikling 
Dance.” 

The “Tinikling Dance” takes 


its name from the tikling bird. 
This long-legged bird likes to eat 
the new rice shoots. The farmer 
sets a trap to catch the tikling 
bird. The tikling carefully tries 
out the trap and hops around in it 
snatching the rice as he hops. 

There is a song that goes with 
the music and the audience sings 
and keeps time to the clacking of 
the bamboo poles that represent 
the trap and that are moved in 
the rhythm of the music. 

The dancers hop in and out of 
the poles, tapping with the right 
foot for four measures, then the 
left foot four measures, then 
swing around and start over 
again. There are many varia- 
tions. 

After the “Tinikling Dance,” 
the group and guests sang 
“America” which closed the 
program. 

The songs and dances listed 
above are all taken from “The 
Philippines Progressive Music 
Series,” Silver Burdett Co., Copy- 
right 1948, in the Republic of the 
Philippines. The songs are all 
given in both English and 
Spanish. 


EVALUATION 


Friendy, wholesome relations 
were developed in the pupils. Un- 
derstandings, interests and ap- 
preciations were extended be- 
yond the immediate environment 
to include the people of other 
countries. 

An appreciation was developed 
for the contributions of other 
people in the areas of music, 
games, food and entertainment. 
Interest was stimulated in find- 
ing information in books, maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

Muscular coordination was im- 
proved through participation in 
games and rhythms. 

The children enjoyed self-expres- 
sion in writing stories, oral dis- 
cussion, drawing and painting 
scenery, making covers for book- 
lets, and in presenting the cul- 
minating activity, The Philippine 
Harvest. 
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Parents are Needed 


ADA ANTHIS PRITCHETT 


Tue PROBLEM of helping a 
child who is retarded in reading 
has become more important due 
to the lack of time teachers have 
to give to each individual case. 
It must be realized even though 
they are given class instruction, 
the problem is definitely one that 
requires special help for best 
results. 

First and foremost a careful 
check on all members of the 
family to determine if their at- 
titude toward the child might im- 
part a feeling of inferiority. I 
have had parents, in the presence 
of the child, say hopelessly, 
“What are we going to do with 
him or her?” Frankly, I feel a 
little squelched myself, and it 
takes a few minutes to get back 
on my feet again, after such an 
assertion. This is the type of at- 
titude I am referring to. There is 
a willingness to help, but it is the 
kind that backfires in your face. 


The fact that a child is slow 
to learn, even though it may 
not be mentioned, if it exists, 
they are sure to sense it by your 
actions, which speak louder than 
words. Most children are keen 
observers of emotional feelings. 

The best plan is to erase the 
feeling of their inferiority from 
your mind. If there are other 
children in the family, bring out 
the point that the mental and 
physical make-up of people va- 
ries, and that happens to be the 
way this child is different. Above 
all, don’t hold the superior one 
upon a plush pedestal as a pat- 
tern that must be followed to 
achieve success. Let each one go 
his own gait. Who knows, he 
might turn out to be one of the 
great E’s — Einstein or Edison. 

Physical handicaps, sometimes 
of a type which are not easy to 
detect, are a great hindrance to 
children in learning to read. Of 
these, eye defects present the 
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most puzzling problem. When the 
child’s social relations, energy 
and general health seem to be up 
to par, it is difficult to understand 
why they are unable to concen- 
trate upon the printed page. I 
have observed cases after being 
checked by an optometrist and 
getting an O.K., this situation 
goes on unaided for a few years. 
Then, lo and behold, you meet 
the child wearing bifocals. Up go 
my hands in despair, trying hard 
not to think of all those wasted 
years. To me this means they 
evidently fooled the specialist the 
first time, and did not receive 
medical aid until they were old 
enough to assert themselves. I 
suggest you watch your P’s and 
Q’s when dealing with children, 
they are nobody’s fool. Check 
occasionally, when the child is 
unaware of your motive, for the 
common symptoms of eye defects. 


With little effort the two pre- 
ceding factors are of such a na- 
ture that any parent should be 
able to follow without any special 
teaching technique. At least, 
they should not let themselves be- 
come a stumbling block to the 
child. These are the two handi- 
caps where teachers are power- 
less to overcome without the pa- 
rent’s cooperation. Teachers can 
only suggest. 


One of the common causes of 
failure to get results in teaching 
retarded readers is the inability 
to come down to the child’s level 
intellectually. I have heard pa- 
rents remark how easy reading 
was for them and they can’t un- 
derstand why their child is slow. 
Of course nothing is gained by 
such a statement. 

My first approach in remedial 
training is to give a simple test 
to check the child’s phonetic re- 
sponse. Often, children who are 
retarded have a good sense of 
phonics. If so, that seems to be 


the best method to use, even 
though progress is slow, it is 
usually more thorough. 


This method may be the hard- 
est for parents to follow without 
help, if they have not been ex- 
posed to the plan themselves. It 
may be necessary for them to go 
to the library for books, or to a 
teacher for first hand training. 
Just what parent can’t learn 
first grade work? 


No method should be eliminat- 
ed in your attempt to get results. 
The word method is very easy to 
conduct, and can be made inter- 
esting, with games and devices. 
Repetition is an important factor 
in word training. As the word 
vocabulary increases, make up 
sentences using the same words 
over and over to relieve the 
monotony. 


If the child is older and the in- 
terest lags with first grade ma- 
terial, make stories which fit in 
with their social level. There is a 
great need for more books of this 
nature, which would simplify 
matters for parents and teachers 
alike. 


During my teaching career 
several methods of teaching read- 
ing have been used. As the pendu- 
lum swung from one method of 
teaching to another, I swung 
with it. For retarded children if 
I don’t succeed with one plan, I 
revert to another. It’s surprising 
how these little bundles of nerves 
respond to a change. 


At times you may think your 
work has been in vain, but if you 
do no more than stimulate in- 
terest, you have moved one step 
upward. When children see that 
their parents are backing them 
one hundred percent, it leads to a 
feeling of stability. Certainly, it 
is time and effort well spent. In 
the long run it might be discov- 
ered the child was not the only 
one who has benefited by the.ex- 
perience. The parent as well may 
have received a few pointers in 
first hand psychology. 


TRY TUTORING TINY TOTS 
TODAY! 
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Is your art class one of joy and gladness for the children? 


Suggested Curriculum In Art 
In The Lower Grades 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 


Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


ScHooi is about finished for 
this year. We have been through 
the usual exercises and learnings 
and are now ready for summer 
and vacation. There should, it 
would seem, be a sort of evalua- 
tion of this year and its creative 
activities. We have pursued cer- 
tain objectives, we have tried 
certain experiments, and we 
should have come a little closer 
to certain goals. No two years 
are alike and we do not neces- 
sarily want a “copy” of this 
year’s work for next year, but we 
maybe should take stock and see 
how we are progressing. 

Many clever and _ intelligent 
art educators have tried to form- 
ulate and_ standardize _ tests 
which could be used to measure 
progress, ability and aptitude in 
creative arts. No one, to this 
date, has arrived at anything 
which is acceptable in the eyes 
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of creative art educators (lead- 
ers in this field in the country to- 
day). It would be nice, because 
of criticism which comes to us 
from the academician and the ad- 
ministrator, if we were more 
standardized and better able to 
evaluate our progress in the 
same manner as math, English, 
etc. Because of the nature of the 
arts, being a creative process, 
this is impossible. 

Probably only through an- 
alysis of each child alone can we 
determine our amount of prog- 
ress. But naturally, we return to 
the basic aims which we estab- 
lished in the beginning. Every- 
one’s aims and ideals vary but 
perhaps you recall those three 
aims which I have worked 
toward in the projects I do. 

Number one was my attempt 
to make the art class one of joy 
and gladness. An atmosphere of 


relaxed, creative activity was the 
primary thought when I worked 
up my plans. Now, please rea- 
lize the difference between a 
wild, uncontrolled class and a 
settled-down creative activity 
period. Children are free, but 
they are free only to create and 
operate and execute their ideas 
in a controlled fashion that rep- 
resents organization and prog- 
ress in learning skills and manip- 
ulations. Remember, then, this 
almost middle-of-the-road policy 
between extreme dictativeness 
and the completely free activity 
lesson. 

It is my hope that this sort of 
creative experience leads the 
children into habits of independ- 
ent thinking, creative planning, 
organization and execution, co- 
operative ‘‘working-together- 
ness’’, and a constant increase in 
manipulation skills and prac- 
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Originality breeds independent thinkers 


tices, as well as increased learn- 
ing. This lesson with its sense of 
freedom and relaxation should 
build habits of personal respon- 
sibility and never frustrations or 
inhibitions. We will hope that the 
children always leave the art 
room with a good “taste” in their 
mouths, anxious to go on with 
inventions, discoveries and crea- 
tions. 

Second, and that which leads 
directly on from this situation, 
is the aim we desire of working 
these children into independent 
thinkers to fit into a democratic 
society. How have our projects 
of this year lent themselves to 
this goal? It is good to look back. 
Was our Christmas project a 
challenge to the minds and in- 
genuity of our children? Was our 
Valentine- making a _ project 
which stimulated the imagina- 
tion of the child? Was our Spring 
art nature study a project which 
sharpened the powers of obser- 
vation and appreciation? Have 
we been building thinkers, orig- 
inal open-minded children who 
will be able to face and solve 
problems in later life wherever 
they find them? Have we created 
experiences in the art class that 
lend themselves to the develop- 
ment of democratic citizens? 
Have they practiced habits of 
good citizenship, sharing, co- 
operating, realizing that art 
class, as all life, and democracy, 
has its demands as well as its 
privileges? This business of co- 
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operation, sharing and giving, as 
well as appreciation for other 
people’s efforts and products is 
so important. If, for example, 
we have three sheets of red and 
white paper for four children, 
how will this process of division 
develop? How will they share? 


This is one phase of ‘democracy. 


— the appreciation of the rights 
and privileges of others. The “all 
men are born equal’ attitude 
must be maintained in art class, 
particularly in evaluating. 

You can not over-do the busi- 
ness of looking down the long 
road, taking the blinders off, and 
seeing the goal way ahead. Be- 
ware of the “little” hills which 
loom like mountains. Remember, 
the little third grade art class is 
a rock of our democracy. These 


are our citizens of tomorrow. So 
evaluate your projects, your ex- 
ecution, and your results in 
these terms. 

Last, but by no means least, I 
talk about our responsibility to 
our culture. What have we done 
this year, this month, this day 
which will instill in little children 
the desire for the better things? 
What have we taught them and 
what experiences have they had 
which will give them the desire to 
improve the level of the life in 
which they live? 

I can well illustrate this in an 
experience I have just had. I 
have been responsible for helping 
a Mexican lad come to the United 
States to study. He comes from 
a very poor and a very large 
family. What was it about this 
boy which gave him the urge to 
rise above the level of his cul- 
ture? It was no feeble urge to 
be sure, as the effort had to be 
very great. He will suffer much 
to attain that which he believes 
is a “better life.” Also, I am sure 
that in the mind of a boy like 
this there is the thought: Not 
only may I gain — but also, I 
shall give. 

Now back to our young artists. 
Are they growing in the direc- 
tion of a desire for better living 
and habits and attitudes which 
will lead toward a higher and 


(Turn to page 62) 


Four boys create the Santa Maria 
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when he uses the same kind of 
material. When an exhibit is 
hung each child sees many dif- 
ferent inventions. He enjoys the 
praise of a friend who says, “You 
surely were clever.” 

The disinterested child often 
catches the enthusiasm of others 
and often surpasses the others 
when he finally gets a start. 

Illustration 1 — shows how 
much fun four boys had using 
paper fasteners and string. The 
two upper ones by Paul show 
how each time he made a design 
he had a new adventure. In the 
left one he used some light col- 
ord string and some dark. His 
paper was medium dark. In the 
right one he used light string on 
dark paper. He tried putting a 
number of paper fasteners close 
together at the bottom of his 
design. He made several others, 
each a little different. 

When you look at David’s and 
Tom’s designs they may look a 
little like Paul’s. If you look 
longer you will see that each is 
different. These differences were 
very apparent to the boys who 
made them. Ronnie of course 
made his design very different. 
It had white and black string on 
gray paper. The children liked 
it very much. 


Inventing 


JESSIE TODD 
Instructor in Art 
Laboratory School 
University of Chicago 


Any materials are good for 
childrens’ use if results can be 
seen by them after a short work 
period. Usually their attention 
span is not long. 

Usually pliable materials are 
most popular. A child’s hands 
like to feel soft things like 
string. 

Children often like to work 
with the same materials as their 
classmates. One reason may be 
this. It is challenging to them to 


see what another child invents 
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Four boys worked on a design 
together. 

Illustration 2 — you see Jor- 
dan fastening some boxes on the 
design as Chris watches to see if 
it will work. The highest box 
was the one which held the paper 
fasteners. The lower light one 
was the cover of the box. You 
see paper fasteners on the desk 
and an ice pick which the boys 
used to punch holes through the 
boxes. 

Illustration 3 — You see how 
the design is progressing. 

Illustration 4 — Knight is try- 
ing to decide what colored string 
could be used next, and Chris de- 
cides that the black box needs a 
little touching up. Some black 
chipped off when it was moved. 

Illustration 5 — Shows the 
four inventors looking over their 
invention, deciding what to do 
next. 

Illustration 6 — Shows how 
the finished product looked as it 
hung in a horizontal position in 
subdued light in the hall exhibit. 

Illustration 7 — Neddy is do- 
ing a very unusual thing. He 
used very fine thread to make it 
look like rain. He painted a back- 
ground inside of the box before 
he made the rain. 

Illustration 8 — Notice the 
punch on Neddy’s desk. Notice 
the papers with black paint on 
them. Neddy used the punch to 
make holes in the black painted 
paper. He used the end of the 
ice pick to paste the tiny black 
rain drops on the threads repre- 
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senting slanting rain. Later he lines. The lily thus projected and 
painted a beautiful pink water’ the rain was behind it in the box. 
lily and pasted it on the thread He also painted water lily leaves 
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and pasted them on the thread 
rain lines. It now stands in our 
hall exhibit case. It is delicate 
and beautiful. 

Illustration 9 — Shows John 
with his invention. He used wire 
for a rectangular frame. Then 
he stretched string of different 
colors inside of the wire frame- 
work. The children and_ the 
teacher had a wonderful time 
with this when the sun shone 
through the windows in the af- 
ternoon. They hung it where the 
string made shadows on the wall. 
This is the beginning of many 
things to follow. One says he will 
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sew sequins on threads and hang 
it in his window at home where 
a street light will shine on it at 
night. 

Illustration 10 — Bob invented 


a way to use reed and wire to 
make his boat more real. 

This inventing is exciting busi- 
ness. Nothing can compete with 
it in interest. 
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Original basic design. This design 
created as a group project shows the 
peculiar frame-like arrangement which 
was so necessary in meeting its pro- 
posed function. 


string, ink, and tempera paints. 

e ’ Each of these media lent itself 
Children Create A well to design. We began to see 
: i how designs are built and how 

the elements of design began to 

Functional Design appear more clearly with ex- 


perimentation. 
ARTHUR B. KENNON 


The actual design for the wall 


Director of Art Education was first sketched on newsprint. 
Desloge Schools, Desloge, Missouri (Turn to page 62) 


A GROUP of seventh graders 
came to me with a unique prob- 
lem. They wanted to decorate 
the empty space of wall over the 
blackboard in the front of their 
room. Since the space was rela- 
tively hard to get to, they wanted 
something that wouldn’t have to 
be moved too often. We decided 
that design would best suit our 
needs. 

What an opportunity this was 
to teach them function in design, 
to show them how design can en- 
rich their lives. 

We began by making lists of 
the designs we saw in our every- 
day living. We kept scrapbooks 
of designs that we particularly 
liked, whether cut from maga- 
zines or pieces of material. We 
began to notice designs in our 
clothing. 

After our becoming aware of 
design, we began to study line, 
unity, mass and balance. So ev- 
eryone in class could reach a sim- 
ilar degree of awareness we be- 
gan to create designs in varying 
media. used fingerpaint, 
charcoal, chalk, pencil, construc- 
tion paper, scraps of paper, 


Design showing Christmas inserts. Here the basic design 
shows how well it was adapted to Christmas. 


Showing Valentine’s Day inserts. 
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Teacher-Parent Conferences 
In Marshall 


HELEN BOATRIGHT 
Second Grade Teacher, Marshall, Mo. 


Ir IS important that every effort be made to es- 
tablish rapport and a friendly cooperative attitude. 
The beginning of the interview is very important. 
I try to express an interest in the child and in meet- 
ing his parents. I mention the child’s strong points 
and then encourage the parent to talk — the wise 
parent often begins by mentioning some strong 
point about the school or me. 

I try to realize that the child’s parents and home 
are factors in his development in school. The child 
brings his home and family to school with him. 

Everything he does at school is affected by the 
attitudes of his parents. The teacher’s knowledge 
of the parents’ attitude and of the social, emotional 
and physical environment in which he lives is es- 
sential for the best guidance of any child in school. 
It is necessary, therefore, that the teacher-parent 
conference be regarded as a joint-planning for the 
child’s best development. 

Most parents welcome the opportunity to discuss 
with the teacher the total development of their 
child. They like to hear about successes as well as 
difficulties. If the child is having difficulty in school 
progress, they want to know why and how they 
can help. In personal conferences, information may 
be given to the parent, because the teacher not 
only gives information but receives as well. We, as 
teachers, can and do interpret the school to the par- 
ent by: how we look, what is said, how it is said, 
and what is done. 

We are fortunate in being allowed one day and 
a half of school time for conferences. For the work- 
ing parents we see them in the evening. We sche- 
dule 30 minutes for each conference. The confer- 
ences are held at the close of the first nine weeks 
and at the end of the third quarter when we show 
the results of the Metropolitian Achievement Tests. 

I study the records of the children and try to se- 
lect information which the family background, 
health reports, achievement results, special abili- 
ties and aptitudes. I keep a behavior diary for each 
child which includes the social, physical, intellect- 
ual and emotional trends that are observed from 
time to time and this proves very helpful in many 
instances. With the child’s help I select samples of 
work that show progress and that always pleases 
the parent. 

The primary grades have a pupil’s progress 
check list that is beneficial in making evaluations 
concerning the whole child. 
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PUPIL’S PROGRESS CHECK LIST 


Marshall Public Schools 
1955 


Grade. II 
Date Child’s Name 
(A check indicates that the characteristic named 
applies to the child whose name appears on this 
sheet.) 


I. READING 


Quarters 

1st 3rd 

. Is interested in reading. 

. Reads with understanding. 

. Reads well to others. 

. Listens well. 

. Can relate stories in se- 

quence. 

ae 6. Expresses ideas clearly. 

7. Reads silently without vo- 
calization or lip move- 
ment. 

RECS 9. Uses the following techni- 
ques for unlocking new 
words. 

__a. Picture Clues 
b. Context Clues 
_____e. Consonant sounds 
___d. Short and long 
sounds 
—____e. Compound words 


or WN 


Recommendations: 
II. NUMBERS 


Quarters 
lst 3rd 


. Counts by rote to 100. 
2. Reads and writes numbers 
to 100. 
3. Knows value of various 
coins. 
4. Writes Roman numerals to 
XII. 
5. Knows addition facts with 
sums of 10 or less. 
6. Knows subtraction facts 
with minuend of 10 or 
less. 
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Recommendations: : 


Ill. WRITING 
Quarters 


lst 


Recommendations: 


3rd 


IV. SPELLING 


Quarters 


lst 


Recommendations: 


3rd 


10. 


. Can tell time. 


. Has concept of fractional 
parts — halves, thirds, 
quarters. 


. Works’ accurately and 


carefully. 


Works at satisfactory rate 
of speed. 


. Uses proper position when 


writing. 


. Uses writing material skill- 


fully. 


. Forms letters’ correctly 


and with ease. 


. Takes pride in writing 


well. 


. Can copy from blackboard 


to paper. 


. Writes legibly in all work. 


. Spells words correctly on 


daily assignments. 


Spells words correctly on 
weekly tests. 


. Spells words correctly in 


written work. 


Knows names and sounds 
of letters. 


V. WORK HABITS AND SOCIAL GROWTH 


Quarters 
1st 3rd 
JUNE, 1956 


. Completes tasks. 


Takes care of materials. 


. Works independently. 
. Works with group in 


group activities. 


. Uses time wisely. 
. Follows directions. 


Can evaluate own work. 


. Accepts responsibility. 
. Is self-reliant. 
. Respects property rights. 


Recommendations: 


VI. INFORMATION TO SECURE FROM PAR- 
ENTS 


Quarters 
1st 3rd 


1. Child’s attitude toward 
school. 
ee 2. Home tasks. 
3. Tensions. 


4. Reading materials avail- 
able. 


5. Vaccination and immuni- 
zation cards. 


6. Use of reading and num- 
bers at home. 


Recommendations: 
VII. WAYS PARENTS CAN HELP 


Quarters 

1st 3rd 

. Listen to child read. 

. Read to child. 

. Set up home tasks. 

. Show interest; express ap- 
preciation. 

es 5. Help with spelling or writ- 

ing. 


| 
wD 


6. Provide number’ experi- 
ences. 


Others: 


I believe no single procedure has done more to 
help me improve home-school relations than the 
teacher-parent conference. I have gained valuable 
information that concerned the needs, attitudes 
and interests of each child. No doubt it has beer 
beneficial in the establishment of good public re 
lations in our town. 


Evaluating the Conferences 


1. What have I learned that helped me to better 
understand the child? 


2. Did the conference help the child? 
3. What was the attitude of the parent? 


4. Was understanding furthered by both parent 
and teacher? 


5. Did parent leave with a feeling that I was doing 
best for his child? 


6. Was I a good listener who tried to learn from 
the parent about his child? 
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First grade made a family of dolls and furniture 


Doll Houses and 
Furniture 


ANNA DUNSER, Richmond Heights, Missouri 


CHILDREN can do much 
toward making their own doll 
houses and furniture. The small 
boys will be as interested as the 
girls. The work can be Art 
Education. 

We proceed on the premise 
that present day Art Education 
has for its purpose the develop- 
ment of the individual as a 
thinking member of society, and 
for its further purpose the de- 
velopment of good taste in each 
individual so all may help to 


make this. not only a world of 
thinkers but also a more beauti- 
ful world in which to live. 

In making a doll house one 
considers proportions and color 
and that is Art. Doll houses can 
vary greatly in size. In some pri- 


mary rooms we see doll houses 
large enough for children to live 
in. Some doll houses are pur- 
chased, some are built by the 
janitor, the teacher, by some ob- 
liging parent. We are not con- 
cerned here with that type of 
doll house. 

Children sometimes build large 
houses of big blocks, of boards, 
or perhaps of a number of orange 
crates. This makes a good project 
if there is sufficient space in the 
school room. (This is not very 
likely when we consider the need 
of Federal aid in meeting the 
shortage of school rooms.) 

There is quite often room 
enough for a doll house two feet 
high and using about four square 
feet of floor space. Such a house 


can be made of orange crates, 
wooden apple boxes, or of card- 
board boxes. 

Two orange crates put one 
above the other, on their sides so 
that it is open toward the chil- 
dren, makes a_ good _ kind. 
Gummed paper or strips of thin 
wood should be used to cover the 
cracks immediately to give the 
impression of an enclosed space. 
If the children have a keyhole 
saw they can cut out windows in 
the back and sides. Windows 
drawn on separate paper, cut out 
and pasted in are sometimes bet- 
ter, for the openings may give a 
confusing light in which to 
work. 

The entire outside of the house 
may be covered with Kraft paper 
and painted or colored to make 
it a log house, a brick, stucco or 
weatherboarded. The windows 
are placed in an attractive and 
appropriate way. 

It will be a two-story house, 
perhaps — kitchen-dining room, 
and living room downstairs and 
two bedrooms upstairs. By put- 
ting in partitions there may be a 
bath room and a stairway. 

The details of the house, of 
course will be worked out by dis- 
cussions of the problems. A criti- 
cal person might say that all de- 
cisions should be by the children 
with no interference on the part 
of the teacher. That would be 
well and good if it were merely 
play at home in the basement but 
school time is learning time. The 
teacher gives suggestions, ex- 


These children reproduced their schoolroom and themselves 


Puppets for a play on Colonial life 
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plains reasons, then if the chil- 
dren understand they are willing 
to accept her ideas in major mat- 
ters. There is still much oppor- 
tunity for their initiative. In the 
opinion of many experienced 
teachers it is better for the pu- 
pils and teacher to work as a 
committee of the whole, than to 
have small committees where 
they end up with opinions of a 
few leaders. 


The orange crate playhouse is 
only one of many types. Wooden 
boxes of different shapes and 
sizes may be arranged with more 
than four rooms. If cardboard 
boxes are used they should be 
very strong ones. Some child is 
sure to lean on the house! 


A different type of doll house 
is one which is open at the top. 
Such a house may have a roof, 
slanted, or flat, which can be 
lifted off. In this type the doors 
and windows should be cut out 
and the house placed on a table 
so the children can peek in 
through a window when the roof 
is on. A startling effect can be 
achieved by covering all of the 
windows except one with one 
color of thin paper. It becomes a 
kind of peep show. 

To make a large playhouse 
open at the top the children fence 
off a section of the school room 
floor, using blocks, boards, or 
cardboard. 


If in the school room there is 
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a book case or a series of shelves 
which are i.ot in use or which 
can be emptied temporarily, the 
shelves can be used for a doll 
house, two or even three stories 
high. Cardboard partitions can 
be put in to form several rooms 
on each floor. The children have 
the opportunity to furnish the 
place as a palace, a castle, or 
the home of a very wealthy 
family. It would require some 
imagination but the children 
have plenty of that, as we often 
say. 

The kind of doll house the chil- 
dren build will depend upon the 
size, the kind, and the number of 
dolls they have. They may wish 
to make the house first, then 
make the dolls to fit the house. It 
is still an instance where they 
must study proportion. 

In placing doors and windows 


the pupils must consider the 
proper size, shape and arrange- 
ment of windows for conveni- 
ence, but also for looks. Windows 
at different angles and at dif- 
ferent heights could give suf- 
ficient light but look very bad. 
There should be order but there 
can be variety too. 


For instance the windows up- 
stairs may be smaller than those 
downstairs but they are all in 
straight rows. A front window 
may be broader than the others 
in the same room but they are 
the same height unless there is 
reason for some other plan. The 
window panes may be very in- 
teresting and unusual shapes but 
they are consistent and orderly 
in all of the windows. 


When the house is built the 
children will want to put in fur- 
niture. There again the pleasure 
and learning will be greater if 
they make the furniture and the 
decorations themselves. 


First they will think of paint- 
ing or papering the walls, and 
placing carpets or rugs on the 
floors. The walls present prob- 
lems which can be decidedly art 
learning. If they decide to paint 
the walls or use plain paper they 
will want a light color, but if the 
playhouse is near a school room 
window they can use a dark pa- 
per. The children can under- 
stand that the color could not be 
a bright vivid color if they try 
to imagine that same color in 
their living room at home. 
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If they are planning to paint 
the walls it may be necessary to 
mix paints. A bright color just 
as it comes from the jar can be 
softened by adding several other 
colors, no matter what the col- 
ors are. The teacher probably 
knows that a bright color can be 
softened by adding its opposite, 
as red with green, blue with 
orange, and yellow with violet. 


If you add green to red you 
are really adding “blue and yel- 
low”. That makes the mixture, 
“all colors”. That is the reason 
you can add many colors and 
come up with something that is 
soft and interesting for walls. 


If wall paper with a repeat de- 
sign is used another art problem 
arises. Suppose a wall paper is 
selected from a discarded sample 
book and it has a unit or motif 
three inches high or even much 
smaller. The children can under- 
stand that the unit would appear 
not more than six or eight times 
on one wall. They then try to im- 
agine such wall paper on the 
walls of their own homes. The 
units would be as large as a 
piece of furniture. A rose might 
be larger than a person who 
lived there. 


Proportion is again stressed. 
The very large figures in the pa- 
per would make the room look 
very small and crowded. The 
teacher points out that when the 
pupils make their wall paper 
with drawing paper and crayons 
they can decorate with dots or 
single line stripes. Again order 
with variety should be stressed. 
Several colors can be used for the 
dots or lines but they should re- 
peat in some way. 


Many suggestions are given 
here, perhaps more than the in- 
experienced teacher will care to 
use. Some of them may be too 
complicated for first or second 
grade children. Some may be un- 
necessary for third and fourth 
grade children. It is hoped that 
the real value lies in giving some 
teacher a beginning and will 
help her in her art teaching. The 
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same can be said of the sug- 
gestions which follow in regard 
to the making of doll furniture. 


For the large doll house, the 
furniture may be made of 
wooden boxes. They are suitable 
for davenports, chairs, stoves, 
television sets, tables, etc. Paint- 
ing the boxes will give character 
to them. A box painted white 
may become a stove or a re- 
frigerator by painting the de- 
tails on in black or silver. The 
boxes for davenports and chairs 
can be covered with cloth, and 
even have padding to make them 
overstuffed. 


For smaller houses the chil- 
dren can make the furniture of 
stiff paper. The teacher may wish 
to try out some pieces for her- 
self before she makes suggestions 
to the children. Here are a few 
directions which will lead to 
many more pieces of furniture. 
Oak tag paper is the best ma- 
terial but front covers of tablets 
will do. To make the table: 

Cut out a square nine inches 

each way. 


Mark it off into thirds along 
each side and draw lines 
across each way, making it in- 
to nine parts. 

Cut out the outside corners 
leaving five squares. 


Cut out part of the outside 
squares leaving strips wide 
enough for the legs and an 
equal amount at the top. Fold 
down the part that makes the 
legs and the cross piece. 

Cut pieces of gummed paper or 
Scotch tape as long as the legs 
and twice as wide. Fold these 
lengthwise with the glue on the 
outside. These pieces partly 
folded will fit into the legs on 
the inside. This makes the 
table strong and straight. 


To make a chair of oak tag 
we begin much as we did for the 
table except we use a smaller 
square. If a nine inch square has 
been used for a table try a six 
inch square for the chair. 


Mark the six inch square in 
thirds as you did for the table. 


There are nine squares. Cut 
out the four corner squares. 
One side is folded up for the 
back of the chair. It may be 
cut into some fancy shape if 
desired. 

The other three outside squares 
are prepared like the table, the 
gummed paper or Scotch tape 
is used. Added paper may be 
pasted to the back legs to make 
them as strong as those in 
front. 


With this beginning it is easy 
to see how other things can be 
made. A davenport is made from 
a paper twice as long as it is 
wide. The pieces folded down 
may be left solid. The back may 
be cut into an interesting shape. 
A bed may be made by using a 
rectangular piece of paper folded 
into sixteen parts in place of 
nine. 


Small children will not be 
able to mark the paper off into 
thirds or fourths, but they can 
use newspaper or typewriting 
paper and fold it into thirds each 
way, then open it, cut out the un- 
necessary parts, and use the re- 
sulting part as a pattern. They 
trace around their pattern on 
the oak tag. 

The furniture can be decorated 
with crayons before or after it 
is cut. But it should be done be- 
fore the piece is pasted and set 
up. 

Third and fourth grade chil- 
dren can have fun and can de- 
velop inventiveness trying out 
various things with paper cut 
out in squares or rectangular 
shapes. 

Each school room has its own 
advantages and disadvantages in 
working in three dimensional art. 
All can create in some kinds of 
material even if it must be small 
and limited. In some classes the 
furniture may be made entirely 
of modeling clay. Proportion is 
still an important part of the 
study. Discussion and evalua- 
tion should follow the completed 
project, large or small. 
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The Important Influence 
Of Individual Differences 


Every accomplishment 
achieved by man began with the 
dream of an individual. Faith in 
his idea, and the determination to 
bring about the conclusion he vis- 
ualizes, sustains him against all 
the obstacles he encounters and 
a personal inner strength seems 
to hold his confidence unshaken, 
as he unwaveringly identifies 
himself with the completion of 
his plan. 

As his plan unfolds, he begins 
to enlist the services of others 
interested in his idea, convinced 
of its value and confident of its 
success. But he does not relin- 
quish his individual identification 
with his original plan, nor sur- 
render his convictions concerning 
it, nor is his idea regarded as a 
result of group thinking. 

This important point of view is 
a matter which educators are 
failing to face fairly, even though 
they give lip service to the de- 
velopment of individual differ- 
ences. Group planning, group par- 
ticipation and rulings made “for 
the good of the group” have been 
so over stressed that individual 
contributions are devitalized and 
defiected, their essence is lost and 
the original contribution so al- 
tered that it is practically un- 
recognizable. 


Most children entering school 
have strong individual tenden- 
cies, engendered by heredity and 
environment, just as they have 
the inherited physical strength 
and attributes of their family 
background. Superior qualities of 
balance, strength, control or 
rhythm, possessed by the indivi- 
dual, are neither curbed nor min- 
imized “for the good of the 
group.” If one individual is taller 
than another, his stature is an 
accepted fact, if he has a superior 
physique, his physical develop- 
ment is not minimized, if he has 
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a good speaking or singing voice, 
it is recognized. But exuberance 
or enthusiasm, which has as its 
root a happy well balanced atti- 
tude toward life, is often slain at 
the portals of the classroom. It 
appears, to many of those en- 
trusted with the education of in- 
dividuals, of paramount import- 
ance to calm down and repress 
and, at any cost, teach the in- 
dividual that he must control all 
spontaneous, natural impulses 
and responses in order to be “ac- 
ceptable to the group.” Thus be- 
gins the devitalizing of emotional 
strength and the blocking of na- 
tural, sincere reactions. Group 
approval must be won, even at 
the high cost of the surrender of 
the individual’s expression of his 
own true personality. In each 
struggle, a part of the indivi- 
dual’s entity is sacrificed. He 
learns that it is most acceptable 
to conform, for to differ presents 
too many personal problems. 
While he makes his own mental 
and emotional reservations and 
inwardly may hold to his own 
convictions, still he realizes that 
he must. abide by the conformity 
idea, temporarily. Both he and 
his contribution are weakened 
and far from benefiting, the 
whole group loses as a result. 

In the realm of ideas this trend 
is perhaps the most disastrous. 
The committee point of view runs 
rampant and consensus of opin- 
ion, overrules any attempt at the 
expression of a differing point of 
view, unendorsed by the then 


Viewpoints 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


My Daddy says it’s tiring work 
To garden in the sun, 


But I think working in the dirt 
Makes it heaps of fun! 


recognized authorities, even 
though the idea may be forward 
looking and of sound value. This 
trend towards standardization 
succeeds pitifully often in inhib- 
iting, stultifying and sometimes 
even destroying the incentive for 
individual effort towards self ex- 
pression and valuable contribu- 
tions. It is a false approach to 
the true ideals of education which 
is basically to unfold, lead out and 
develop each, as an individual, 
respecting his dissents as well as 
his assents. 

The time has come to re-evalu- 
ate the conformity idea and rele- 
gate it to its proper category. 
The divine endowment of the 
habit of thinking for oneself, in 
order to solve personal problems, 
draw conclusions, and arrive at a 
well balanced point of view, is 
more to be desired as a result of 
the educational processes. We 
have only to observe intelligently 
how this habit of unblocked 
thinking, self expression, called 
instinct by humans, is evident in 
even the lowest form of animal 
life and, in his natural state, is 
neither repressed nor curbed but 
progresses with his growth. Since 
it is evident that this process be- 
gins with Life itself, it. follows 
that the unfolding or education 
of each individual, synonomous 
with his growth, must be rooted 
in his immediate ability to think 
and act as a free agent. Surely, as 
growth progresses, no one has 
the right to attempt to dwarf his 
mental and emotional stature by 
imposing on him the social or 
economic need for an acquiescent 
conformity. 

This might be an opportune 
time to recall that progress and 
greatness of stature has always 
been achieved by virtue of the 
leadership furnished by our in- 
spired dissenters. 
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The Black Hills Of South Dakota 


A History or Geography Unit for Lower Grades 


ARTHUR S. GREEN, Teacher 
Clinton Elementary School, Chicago, Illinois 


"Tue Black Hills of South 
Dakota is a veritable living mu- 
seum of the Wild West. What’s 
more, nowhere on earth in one 
place can be found such a treas- 
urehouse of natural wonders and 
man-made history. There’s Dead- 
wood; the one-street city that 
annually relives the “Days of 
’"76.”” Beneath the hilltop town of 
Lead lies the richest gold mine 
in the Western Hemisphere. At 
Rapid City, man-made effigies of 
giant dinosaurs lope right at you. 
To the east lie the Badlands 
where Mother Earth tells her 
aged tales in the wind-swept 
eroded land. These and many 
other fascinating adventures are 
in store for children who explore 
The Black Hills of South Dakota. 


Purposes 

. To recapture the spirit of 
America’s Wild West by learn- 
ing how its dramatic history 
is being re-enacted today. 

. To appreciate how in one area, 
The Black Hills, is preserved 
a rich storehouse of both 
natural and human history. 

. To learn how the Black Hills 
and Badlands came about; 
their geologic formation, age, 
and weathering. 

. To discover its variety of 
present-day tourist attrac- 
tions; industrial develop- 
ments, and ways of making a 
living. 

To learn the part our state 
and national governments 
play in preserving our natural 
resources of animal, vege- 
table, and mineral beauty by 
setting up parks and monu- 
ments. 

Suggested Activities 

A variety of learning activities 


should help children gain insight 
into the spirit of The Black Hills. 
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These may include the following: 


1. Mapping out motor tours 
through the region; describ- 
ing things of interest to visit. 

. Having members of the class 
who have taken trips to the 
region tell about them; show- 
ing still and motion pictures, 
slides, rocks, minerals, and 
fossils, and other souveniors. 


. Making a scrapbook collection 

of pictures and interesting 
facts about the region. 
Creating a large mural of in- 
teresting impressions of the 
region. 
Drawing pictorial maps of the 
region; illustrating them with 
colorful pictures of scenic and 
historic sites by either past- 
ing on clippings from maga- 
zines and brochures or draw- 
ing them in. 

. Making relief maps of the 

region out of clay, plaster-of- 
paris, or papier mache’; show- 
ing highways, cities, and main 
attractions with different 
colored tempera paint. 
Making an exhibit of typical 
rocks, minerals, and fossils of 
the region. 
Making a calendar of special 
events which towns observe; 
rodeos, pageants, and celebra- 
tions. 


Doing research on special top- 
ics to be written and reported 
to the class such as; 

A. Early History. 

B. Indians. 


. Origin of Place Names. 

. Altitudes of Noted Places. 

The Geologic Divisions 

Represented. 

. Climate and Weather. 

Caves. 

. Gold Mining. 

Industries. 

Rocks, Minerals, and Fos- 
sils. 

. Flowers, 
Trees. 
Animals. 

. Museums. 

. Monuments. 

. Highways. 

. Stories Behind Famous 
Names. 

1. General Custer. 
2. Wild Bill Hickok. 
3. Preacher Smith. 
4. Calamity Jane. 
5. Deadwood Dick. 
6. Father DeSmet. 

. Seasonal Sports and Rec- 

reation. 


Study Outline 


Much of the geologic and man- 
made history of The Black Hills 
is easily told through a study of 
its present-day main attractions. 
However, children should realize 
that geologically, The Black Hills 
are the world’s oldest mountains, 
which, geologists agree, were 
caused millions of years ago by a 
slow thrust upward of the land 
some 7000 feet above the sea 
level. The Bad Lands to the east 
remained intact at the time. It 
was formerly a bed of an inland 
sea. Today many fossils of pre- 
historic animals are found there. 
The Bad Lands is the most im- 
portant badland area in the 
world. Children should also be 
aware of the chronological record 
of significant human _ events 
which account for many present- 
day circumstances and activities. 


Shrubs, and 
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These include: 

1. The Black Hills originally as 
part of a reservation for the 
Sioux Indians. 

2. The discovery of gold in 1874 
and the pouring in of the 
white settlers. 

3. The purchase from the Indi- 
ans by the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1876. 

4. The springing up of mining 
camps. 

5. The discovery and mining of 
a variety of minerals and val- 
uable building stones. 

6. The beginning of lumbering 
operations. 

7. The raising of crops in the 
valleys and on the slopes. 

The main attractions can best 
be studied and described in terms 
of cities, historical events, and 
natural wonders. These are 
among the most significant: 

1. Cities. 


A. Lead; historic Homestake 


mine. 
B. Deadwood. 
1. Annual “Days of ’76” 
celebration. 


2. The Trial of Jack Mc- 
Call dramatic re-enact- 
ment. 

3. Mount Moriah Ceme- 
tery; burial site of 
characters famous in 
early Black Hills his- 
tory such as Calamity 
Jane, Wild Bill Hickok, 
Preacher. Smith, and 
Deadwood Dick. 

C. Rapid City 

1. Largest city in the re- 
gion. 

2. Eastern gateway to The 
Black Hills. 

3. Dinosaur Park; life- 
sized cement models of 
the prehistoric reptiles 
which roamed the re- 
gion of the Badlands 
nearby some 40,000,000 
years ago. 

4. Rapid City Indian Mu- 
seum. 

D. Spearfish; scene of the an- 
nual Passion Play, the 
world’s oldest drama. 
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E. Belle Fourche; scene of the 
Annual Black Hills round- 
up. 

F. HotSprings; Evans Plunge, 
the largest natural warm- 
water indoor pool. 

G. Sturgis. 

1. Jack Pine Gypsy Tour. 
2. Key City Rodeo. 

H. Custer; annual “Gold Dis- 

covery Days” celebration. 


. Historical Events. 


A. Stratobowl; site of 1935 
launching of world’s larg- 
est balloon which ascend- 
ed to the highest altitude 
reached by man. 

B. Coolidge Game _ Lodge; 
Custer State Park site of 
President Coolidge’s 1927 
summer White House. 

C. Mount Rushmore National 
Memorial; stone face carv- 
ings by sculptor Gutzon 
Borglum of four great 
Presidents on Mount Rush- 
more; Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

D. Crazy Horse Memorial; 
stone carving in process 
by sculptor Korezah Zio- 
lkowski. 


3. Natural Wonders. 


A. Custer State Park. 

1. Primeval forest, lakes, 
brooks, and valleys 
abounding with deer, 
buffalo, and elk. 

2. Harney Peak; highest 
mountain east of the 
Rockies. 

3. Needles; majestic stone 
obelisks that point to 
the sky. 

4. Sylvan Lake; one of the 
largest lakes in the re- 
gion. 

B. Jewel Cave National Mon- 
ument; limestone cham- 
bers whose walls are lined 
with fine calcite crystals. 

C. Wind Cave National Park; 
limestone caves with cur- 
rents blowing through the 
mouth of their caverns. 

D. Fossil Cycad National 
Monument; fossilized 


fernlike plants from the 
dinosaur age. 

E. Spearfish Canyon; one of 
the longest stretches in the 
world of sheer winding 
cliff-lined loveliness. 

F. Devils Tower; to the west 
in Wyoming. An expulsion 
of the land, rising 1,280 
feet from its base. 

G. Bear Butte; to the north- 
west. A hardened plug of 
lava pushed part way 
through the earth’s sur- 
face but now exposed by 
erosion, rising 1,200 feet 
from its base. Revered 
strongly by the Sioux. 

H. Bad Lands National Mon- 
ument Region; to the east. 


Sources of Information 


. Books. 


A. Encyclopedia Topics. 
1. South Dakota. 
2. Black Hills. 
3. Bad Lands. 

B. Textbooks. 
1. History. 
2. Social Studies. 
3. Geography. 

C. Casey, Robert. The Black 
Hills and Their Incredible 
Characters, (Bobbs - Mer- 
rill). 

D. Peattie, Roderick, ed. The 
Black Hills, (Vanguard). 

E. Rounds, Glen. Pay Dirt, 
(Holiday House). 


. Magazines. 


A. “Dakota” Holiday, May, 
1955. 

B. “South Dakota Keeps Its 
West Wild” National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, May, 
1947. 

C. “Black Hills, Once Hunt- 
ing Grounds of the Red 
Men” National Geographic 
September, 1927. 

D. “Over Plains and Hills of 
South Dakota” National 
Geographic Magazine, 
May, 1947. 


3. Travel Folders; Pamphlets. 


A. “Mount Rushmore.”’* 

B. “Scenic South Dakota.’’* 

C. “Guide Book to the Black 
(Turn to page 63) 
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A few windmills have been left standing as they are 
very picturesque and add to the beauty of the landscape; 
however, today only a few are used. 


In Holland With Don 
and Ruth 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


“W 

ELKOM THUIS”, read 
Don and Ruth from a sign at the 
entrance of the Dutch Immigra- 
tion building. “It must mean that 


we are welcome to Holland.” As 
soon as their passports had been 
checked the Allens boarded the 
steamer Arnhem which slipped 
quietly away from England and 
out into the North Sea. 

“This sea is notorious for be- 
ing a rough crossing, but I’ve 
never been on water more calm 
and quiet,” commented Mr. Al- 
len. 

“I’m glad that we are having 
a smooth crossing, for as tiny as 
our cabins are on the Arnhem, 
we would be falling over each 
other if the sea were rough. As 
it is there’s hardly space for all 
of us to move about at the same 
time. Very different from the 
spacious Liner which brought us 
across the Atlantic. But, isn’t 
this clean and cozy! The berths 
are narrow, but look good to me. 
Let’s get ready for bed.” 
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The next morning they were 
awakened by the noise of winches 
and a moment after there was a 
light tap on the door. A waiter 
stood there with a tea tray. 

“Oh, hot tea before we get up! 
How nice!” said Aunt Helen. 

“‘We’ve docked at the Hook of 
Holland,” said the waiter. “And 
breakfast is being served up- 
stairs.” After a splendid meal of 
bacon and eggs they hurried out 
on deck for their first view of 
Holland. 

“Oh, see those long piles of 
sand,” exclaimed Don. ‘What 
are they?” 

“Those are the dunes, mounds 
of sand which have been thrown 
up by waves.” 

“It’s a wonder the water 
doesn’t wash them away.” 

“The dunes are held securely 
there sometimes by the planting 
of a tough grass called helm 
which holds the sand together 
with its roots; other’ times 
strengthened by reinforcements 


and piles. Within the dunes are 
comfortable homes with lovely 
flower gardens, and rich farm 
land.” 

“The dunes don’t look to be 
more than thirty to thirty-five 
feet high.” 

“But, that is high enough to 
protect the lowland behind them 
from high tides. Our courier 
just told me that a special coach 
supplied by Nederlanse Burrt- 
vervoer Mattschappij is waiting 
to drive our group’ through 
Southern Holland.” 

As the big bus went along level 
country roads the guide gave 
information about this country 
below the sea. 

“The word ‘Netherlands’ 
means lowlands and Holland 
means ‘hollow land’. This coun- 
try was formed by the earth 
washings from the Alps and 
highlands of France and Ger- 
many, brought down by three 
rivers: the Rhine, the Maas, and 
the Scheldt. The land is so low 
that these rivers have been wall- 
ed in to keep the spring floods 
from covering it; and enormous 
dikes of wood, stone, and earth 
have been built along the coast 
to keep the sea out. About half 
of Holland is below sea level. 

There are more than a thou- 
sand miles of dikes in the Nether- 
lands. The tops of the dikes are 
wide enough for several road- 
ways. Grass is planted on them 
to help hold the stones and sand 
in place. The Dutch people watch 
the dikes very carefully for, if 
there should be a leak, the sea 
would rush in and cover the 
farms.” 

“We had a poem at school 
about the ‘Leak in the Dike’,” in- 
terrupted Don. “Peter saved his 
country by stopping up a hole 
with his hand.” 

“That famous story which 
American children like so much 
is not known in Holland. Dutch 
children would not believe it for 
they know too well that the ter- 
rible force of the water with all 
the power of the sea behind it 
could not be stopped by one small 
boy. When we have our rest pe- 
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riod I'll tell you and Ruth a story 
that they do enjoy here. 

The Dutch have had a long, 
hard fight with the sea and little 
by little, they have taken their 
land from it. A popular saying 
here is, ‘God made the world; 
the Dutch made Holland’. After 
building dikes to keep out the sea, 
they had to find a way to drain 
the wet land. This is done by 
canals and drainage ditches. 
Polders are old lakes from which 
the water has been drained; so 
the polder land was once the bot- 
tom of a lake. Since it is so low 
it might easily fill up with water 
again for water always runs to 
the lowest level it can reach. 
Flooding of the polders is pre- 
vented by ditches that run like a 
network crisscross through it. It 
rains a great deal in Holland and 
when there’s so much rain that 
the ditches are in danger of run- 
ning over, the excess water is 
pumped out of them into canals. 
Years ago this pumping was done 
by windmills, but now most of 
the work is done by pumping 
stations that are driven by elec- 
tricity. Of course, this is much 
better as windmills work only 
when there is wind; and electric 
power is always available. 

“But, I see a great big wind- 
mill over there. It looks just like 
the ones in our school books.” 
This time it was Ruth who in- 
terrupted the guide. 

“Yes, a few have been left 
standing as they are very pic- 
turesque and add to the beauty 
of the landscape. There are really 
only three in this locality which 
are still used. 

Canals are almost as wonderful 
as the dikes. There are thou- 
sands of miles of them in Hol- 
land; some great ship waterways, 
and others ditches dividing the 
fields like fences, the bridges 
with bars across them serving 
for gates. The largest canals con- 
nect the great cities of Holland 
and the sea. Amsterdam has the 
North Sea Canal, a very wide 
waterway which is walled by 
enormous dikes. 

In many Dutch cities the 
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The statue of “Despair” which sym- 
bolizes how Rotterdam felt in 1940 
after 9 hours of solid bombardment — 
despair with the heart taken out. 


canals are the main streets and 
in the country they serve as high- 
ways and roads.” 

“Oh, I see some people rowing 
on the canal; how I’d like a ride 
in a rowboat!” wished Don. 

“I’d rather live in that house- 
boat over there,” replied Ruth. 


“What are those long-legged 
birds wading along the ditches, 
poking their heads into the mud?” 

“Those are storks, and they 
are hunting for worms, frogs, 
and other reptiles which live in 
the ditches and canals. These 
would destroy the dikes; so by 
eating them the storks help pre- 
serve the embankments of Hol- 
land. Naturally, these tall birds 
are great friends of the people. 
If you look carefully you may 
see storks’ nests in the trees and 
on the chimneys of the farm- 
houses and you may spy one of 
the great birds resting on one 
leg on a roof. 

Since water is so very impor- 
tant in the lives of the people 
who live here their favorite sports 
are played on it. They enjoy 
fishing, sailing, rowing, swim- 
ming, and in winter almost every 
one, young and old, takes to his 
skates. To get an afternoon off 
for skating is a rare treat and 
means more to Dutch children 
than to American boys and girls 
for they have very few holidays 
and a much shorter summer va- 
cation: from the middle of July 
to the first of September. 

When there is no ice the bi- 
cycle is used instead of skates. 
Everyone rides his bicycle. The 


Everyone rides his bicycle! 


“I see a bicycle with three on it. It’s a father with one child riding 
in front of him and the other back of him” cried Don. 
“The third child rides with the mother” 
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Dutch bicycles have much small- 
er wheels than ours.” 

“T see a bicycle with three on 
it. It’s a father with one child 
riding in front of him and the 
other back of him,” exclaimed 
Don. 

“Since this is Sunday we will 
see many families going for an 
outing some with picnic 
baskets — all riding bicycles. 
Notice the bicycle lanes separ- 
ated from the street by a row of 
hedge on each side. In some 
places trees are used instead of 
hedge.” 

“Look at that little car — it’s 
the first one I’ve seen here!” 

“There are not many cars here 
and, of course, those they drive 
are small as the streets are so 
narrow. Bicycles and motor- 
cycles are far more popular.” 

Now we are coming into The 
Hague, the capital of Holland, 
a beautiful old city which the 
Dutch spell ’S Gravenhage’ and 
pronounce ’S’kra’ven-ha’ge’. You 
will notice the well-built houses 
with orange-tile roofs and the 
owner’s name on the front of 
each, steel fences around some of 
the houses. There are, also, many 
large apartment buildings here. 
Many of them have wide French 
windows which are opened for 
sun-bathing. The standard of 
living is high here.” 

“Aren’t the blooming roses and 
geraniums in front of almost all 
the: houses ‘attractive! And boxes 
of geraniums in every window — 
how lovely!” This time it was 
Mrs. Allen who interrupted the 
guide. “And the large hanging 
baskets (three or four feet in 
length) full of flowers down the 
middle of the streets — how 
beautiful!” 

“We are driving almost up 
against the shops — our coach 
fills the street,” whispered Don. 

“There are many streets so 
very narrow which we could not 
take this big bus through except 
on Sunday when there is prac- 
tically no traffic. We shall drive 
past the Royal Palace now. Hol- 
land is a constitutional monarchy. 
The present ruler, since 1948, is a 
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In most of Holland the national costumes are worn only on special occasions; 
however, a few people cling to the old way and wear the native dress 
all the time. Don and Ruth saw these ladies chatting together on the street. 


Princess of Orange, Queen Juli- 
ana. She is not a dictator; is not 
free to rule as she wishes, but 
must obey the country’s laws 
just as any other citizen. The real 
power is vested in Parliament 
the members of which are elected 
by the people; so Holland is a 
democratic country, almost as 
free as ours.” 

“The children here are dressed 
about like us, only all the little 
boys wear short trousers,” ob- 
served Ruth. “I’m disappointed 
for I thought they would be dress- 
ed as they are in the pictures in 
our school books — and all wear- 
ing wooden shoes.” 

“Today in most of the country 
the national costumes are worn 
only on special ceremonial occa- 
sions; however, some older ladies 
wear them all the time. See — 
there are two in national dress 
going to church now and outside 
that house across the street are 
four younger women chatting to- 
gether. We shall have a half 
hour Coffee Stop now. You'll 
find the shops open for tourists 
even though it is Sunday so you’ll 
be able to buy souvenirs and 
cards.” 

“Oh, look at that cute little 
street car!” exclaimed Ruth just 
before the Allens entered one of 
the shops. The prices were mark- 


ed in Dutch and it was difficult to 
find out just what things cost. 
The money there is in florins or 
guilders and cents. One guilder 
was equal to twenty-six cents in 
United States money. They were 
glad that the shopkeeper spoke 
English and that finally, when it 
came their turn to be waited on, 
they had no trouble in making 
themselves understood and 
bought several cards and souve- 
nirs including some blue delft — 
famous china decorated in deli- 
cate blue, with paintings of 
windmills, ships, canals, and 
other Dutch scenes. The nearby 
town of Delft is well known to 
outsiders for this lovely blue and 
white pottery. However, to Hol- 
landers, the University town of 
Delft is important because of its 
great institute of technology 
where students of hydraulics 
study waterpower and its control. 

Back in the coach the group 
went to Scheveningen (ska’ven- 
in-hen) a fishing village near The 
Hague. This most famous sum- 
mer resort is on the sandy beach 
between the sea and the sand 
dunes. The tide was coming in, 
and the waves of the North Sea 
rolled over one another, making 
great lines of foam as they dash- 
ed up on the sand. 


“How different this is from our 
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own seashore at Atlantic City! 
Yet the Dutch youngsters are 
enjoying themselves just as you 
children do at the beach. Some 
of them are burying their little 
friends in the sand; others are 
building castles or digging out 
forts and waiting for the tide to 
wash them away.” Then the 
guide spoke again. 

“On the other side of the dune 
wall, the one that faces the east, 
is a wide strip of soil that the 
Dutch call geest. This is the 
combination of river loam and 
dune sand that has proved to be 
the best soil for hyacinths, gladi- 
oli, crocuses, tulips, and other 
flowers which grow from bulbs. 
You should have been here in 
April or May when the geest 
looked like a huge checkerboard 
of brilliant colors. At that time 
this region swarms with cyclists 
who come, not only to enjoy the 
beauty of it, but to buy flowers 
which are very, very cheap as 
the blooms must be cut off so that 
they will not draw the sap from 
the valuable roots — the bulbs. 
The flowers not sold are thrown 
away and one often sees bicycles 
with strings of flowers draped 
around them. However, not the 
flowers, but their roots — the 
bulbs — are all important to the 
gardener. When they have been 
dug they are dried in windswept 
sheds, sorted, packed, and sent 
to all parts of the world.” 

All along the way the Allens 
saw many greenhouses and hot- 
houses. The Dutch are fine 
farmers, as well as gardeners, 
and raise wonderful crops of oats, 
barley, wheat, and other grains; 
also potatoes and other vegeta- 
bles. It was a bright, sunny day 
about 70 degrees (our tempera- 
ture) and the wind from the sea 
made it delightfully cool. The 
ride to Rotterdam was a beauti- 
ful one. The rows of tall willows 
along the canals, the water, and 
the green fields made a lovely pic- 
ture. Fat, well-cared-for cattle, 
some black and white; others red 
and white grazed on the rich 
green pasture land. Holland is 
noted for its delicious cheese, but- 
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ter, and cream and the Allens 
found rightly so when they had 
luncheon at Hotel Atlanta in 
Rotterdam. After they had en- 
joyed thick, T-bone steaks they 
were served rich, home-made ice 
cream topped with whipped 
cream. “The best-tasting cream 
I’ve ever had,” announced Ruth 
and they all agreed. They were 
ready for the tour of Rotterdam. 

Rotterdam is the chief sea- 
port of the Netherlands and the 
largest in western Europe, a 
bustling, noisy city with busy 
quays, warehouses, and offices. 

“Oh, see all the ships docked 
in the harbor!” exclaimed Don. 
“There’s the New Amsterdam.” 

“It is the largest ship of the 
Holland-American line.” 

“IT am amazed to see such a 
brand new city — apparently as 
modern as any in our own 
country. The only evidence of 
its being a foreign city that I’ve 
seen so far is the hanging of bed 
clothes out the windows.” 

“Rotterdam is new,” replied 
the guide. “In about ten years it 
has made a complete recovery 
from the terrible destruction 
caused by the four-day bombing 
in 1940 when the city was flat- 
tened and lost 30,000 people. 
Here is the statue of “Despair” 
erected in 1951 which symbolizes 
how Rotterdam felt in 1940 after 
ninety-two hours solid bombard- 
ment — despair with the heart 
taken out. But, with the strength 
and courage, perhaps the result 
of years of fighting back the sea 
to keep their homes, the brave 
people who were left began at 
once to rebuild their city and here 
is their achievement: Beautiful, 
large apartment houses and 
homes, the most modern, spa- 
cious office buildings, shining 
store fronts; all constructed 
mainly of brick and glass — a 
very great deal of glass and very 
little wood being used.” On many 
of the lovely new churches the 
Allens read, “ALL ENERGY IS 
FROM GOD.” The guide con- 
tinued : 

“You saw the modern statue 
“Despair.”’ Now we shall see the 


ancient one of Erasmus which 
withstood the 1940 bombing. 
Most of you probably remember 
studying about him. Erasmus 
was born in Rotterdam and be- 
came a famous scholar, teacher, 
and writer — a monk who lived 
outside of the monastery and 
traveled widely. He was far 
ahead of the times in believing 
that knowledge cannot be given 
through physical force nor from 
dull school books. He said that 
the teacher who beat his pupils 
was unworthy of the calling. He 
believed that learning could take 
place only if teaching methods 
were attractive and appealing to 
children. He did so much to help 
others that this statue was erect- 
ed for him in the market place. 
Now we shall drive through 
rural Holland.” 

“Oh, look,” cried Ruth. “I see 
a house with lots of different 
colors on it — blue, yellow, green, 
orange —”’ 

“Yes, sometimes it seems they 
try to put on almost all the col- 
ors on a single house. You will 
notice that most of the houses 
are built of brick with tile or 
thatch roofs. Color is very im- 
portant to the Dutch. Many of 
the famous artists were in Hol- 
land and from the common people 
who painted the life around 
them. Rembrandt, one of the 
world’s master painters, born in 
Leyden in 1606, was a miller’s 
son. No doubt all of you remem- 
ber his picture “The Night 
Watch.” Holland has always been 
a colorful, picturesque country. 
Time now for another Coffee- 
Break when I’ll tell the children 
the story that Holland children 
still enjoy — one that is easier 
for them to believe than The Leak 
in the Dike.” 

The story: 

. “A long time ago on St. Eliza- 
beth’s Day there was a great 
flood. Water everywhere — so 
much that even after the flood 
moved back the land was just a 
swamp, so wet and damp that no 
person could live there. It was 


(Turn to Page 64) 
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A Science Unit 


MARGARET F. DERR 


My SIX WEEKS of summer 
school at the University were 
over and I was home equipped, 
as never before, to do something 
about “Science” when the school 
term started in September. I 
was enthusiastic about the science 
experiments I had made and all 
the new, for me, science knowl- 
edge I had acquired during my 
six weeks of study. I was very 
eager to put into practice a 
“Science Unit” which I had 
planned as a required part of the 
course. Pupil-teacher planning 
had been discussed in class but 
I did not realize, then, how it 
would change and affect my 
“Science Unit” which included a 
study of the maple tree, outside 
our classroom window; field 
trips, collection and study of 
seeds and leaves, seasonal chang- 
es and how they affect plant life. 

September finally arrived. Hap- 
pily armed with my “Science 
Unit” I waited for the passing 
of the initial strangeness of many 
children in an unfamiliar class- 
room. On a lovely autumn day 
we went out to study the maple 
tree. Dutifully the children fol- 
lowed my directions to look and 
observe but I sensed the unspok- 
en question, “What’s it all 
about?” “It’s just a tree.” Asa 
point of departure “Our Tree” 
was a dismal failure, it lacked 
appeal, there was no action, it 
just stood there. The leaves that 
had fallen were of momentary 
interest as things to collect. How- 
ever the ants crawling around the 
tree and on its trunk had a very 
definite interest appeal, they 
made active responses to the 
child. Some children watched with 
increasing interest, others with 
fear or aversion of all crawling 
things. 

The children watched as the 
ants scurried out of their holes 


when the “sand” around the 
edges was disturbed. I asked 
34 


“What do ants do down in the 
ground? Why can’t we tell?” 
Ans. “It’s dark down there. We 
can’t see.”” Teacher: Would you 
like to see what the ants are 
doing? 

As part of my science course 
at the University I had built a 
regulation glass sided ant colony 
box with two removable panels 
which kept the box dark when 
not in use. During the summer 
I transferred an ant colony and 
a queen into the box preparatory 
to using it later in the science 
unit at school. However the fail- 
ure of “Our Tree” as a point of 
departure and the interest in 
ants definitely called for a change 
in plans. The ant colony then 
became our starting point to a 
worthwhile study and the pre- 
planned unit was relegated to the 
minor position of supplying sug- 
gestions or ideas for source ma- 
terial. 

The ant box was brought to 
school and placed on a low table 
to the keen interest of all the 
children, even those who looked 
askance at it were interested. 
Most of the children’s free activ- 
ity time was spent watching and 
discussing the activities observ- 
ed. The next day the ants had 
left their exposed tunnels and 
carried most of the eggs to the 
narrow interior of the box so it 
was necessary to darken the box 
by enclosing it in its special 
panels and to wait until the ants 
once again tunneled next to the 
glass. 

Fortunately we had another 
interest in the form of a little 
toad brought to us by a 5Bth 
grade boy. Robert had caught it 
and put it in a small glass jar. 
Seeing the possibilities for sci- 
ence study I suggested to Robert 
that we would be glad to have the 
little toad live in our Terrarium 
for a short time. The glass-jar 


was small and we all thought the 


toad must be very uncomfortable. 
Robert brought us the toad the 
next day and the children quickly 
transferred their interest from 
the ants, who could be observed 


only periodically to ‘“Hoppie” 
who was a very satisfying per- 
former, making flying leaps, 
spreading his toes and blinking 
his eyes. A fortunate few saw 
his amazing tongue dart out and 
catch a fly imprisoned in the 
terrarium. 


The terrarium itself taught us 
much about plants and moisture. 
The children acquired an under- 
standing of the need of plant 
roots for water and that the 
the leaves give off moisture. 
The children experimented with 
the terrarium when the glass lid 
was partly closed, and when en- 
tirely open. “Evaporation” was 
a new word added to their grow- 
ing vocabulary. 

Hoppie’s food was one of our 
first problems. We experimented 
with various kinds without much 
success. Hoppie’s need to find a 
winter home led to many discus- 
sions of how the seasons affect 
the lives of animals as well as 
plants. Hoppie helped disprove 
the superstition that toads cause 
warts, since I had often held 
him in my hand so the children 
could observe him more clearly 
and contrary to expectations 
“Teacher didn’t get no warts” as 
Joe said. These children would 
now be unwilling to kill toads be- 
cause of this common supersti- 
tion. They know that toads eat 
many harmful insects as Linda 
said, “He does good to us.” “I 
think he’s cute.” 


Finally Robert came for Hop- 
pie, he said he would put him 
outside in his garden so Hoppie 
could find a good winter home. 
We were all sorry to see him go. 

During Hoppie’s stay in school 
I told the children the fairy tale 
of “The Enchanted Frog.” Pic- 
tures of the frog and the toad 
were compared and the differ- 
ences noted. The children were 
delighted with this “make be- 
lieve” story and for several days 
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it was the most popular book on 
the “Book Shelf.” 

One day Dean said “I wonder 
what Hoppie will tell his toad 
friends about first grade.” And 
so began a series of little stories 
which we originated and called 
“Hoppie’s Adventures.” Reading 
charts about Hoppie were de- 
veloped and _ illustrated with 
drawings and paintings. 

Hoppie was also dramatized in 
rhythmic interpretations and 
dramatics about the ugly little 
toad who became our cute little 
Hoppie. 

An evaluation of the childrens’ 
experience with Hoppie as well 
as the ants includes not only 
science learnings, but experiences 
in the language arts, in music, 
rhythms and art work. 

As the children’s awareness 
and interest in the world around 
us increased, many things were 
brought to share and to discuss 
with the group. Thus was de- 
veloped our “Science Table,” 


with its ever changing exhibit. 
On it might be found a robin’s 
nest, a large box of horse chest- 


nuts and a smaller box of other 
kinds of nuts, some pine cones 
and gourds and perhaps a ball 
of sticky burdock seeds. Be- 
cause it was always changing it 
was an endless source of material 
for discussion. 

One discussion led us _ into 
thinking about seeds we eat; 
peas, beans, nuts. Children do 
not generally think of nuts as 
seeds. The discussion continued 
to include leaves we eat such as 
lettuce, spinach, cabbage. Fin- 
ally we talked about roots we 
eat. This part was amusing to 
the children and they planned to 
go home and surprise Mother by 
telling her that people eat roots. 
To the expected parental surprise 
they would then tell about all the 
things we had discussed at 
school. I try to encourage this 
kind of interchange of ideas and 
have found it a valuable tech- 
nique in improving home-school 
relations. 

About this time we also began 
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a collection of seeds. For com- 
parison and: classification we 
made a “Traveling Seed Exhibit” 
complete with many charts. The 
glider seed of the maple tree, 
which had been so uninteresting 
a few weeks before, was the first 
to be studied. The seeds came 
in two’s and had gliders or 
wings. When separated the seeds 
could be seen very easily. Some 
were dry and brown, others were 
fresh and green. In this way all 
the seeds we found were studied, 
compared and classified. On a 
big chart “How Seeds Travel” 
the various seeds were fastened 
and labeled as “Glider Seeds,” 
“Hitch-Hiker Seeds,” “Fuzzy or 
Fly-Away Seeds.” The Exhibit 
on the table held all kinds of 
nuts — weed seeds; like burdock 
and beggar’s tick, grain seeds — 
sunflower seeds and most inter- 
esting a large glass bowl of milk 
weed seeds. The bowl was cov- 
ered with a wire mesh net 
through which the children de- 
lighted to blow setting the fuzzy 
seeds flying around the bowl. 

Parents and children from 
other grades often brought inter- 
esting items for our Science 
Unit. It was in this way that we 
acquired a little turtle to live in 
our Terrarium. He liked to 
swim in the shallow dish of water 
placed in the Terrarium. His 
food was not a problem since he 
ate turtle food and seemed to 
enjoy fresh fruit. The poem about 
the turtle who lived in a box had 
an instant appeal and was quick- 
ly learned by most of the chil- 
dren. The story in our basic 
book about a turtle was read with 
real meaning and appreciation. 
Turtles were easy to draw and 
paint and soon there were many 
good easel paintings. As with 
Hoppie the children enjoyed 
watching him as he walked and 
often toppled clumsily on his 
back in the Terrarium. 

One day Sharon brought a 
caterpillar to school. We put 
him in our wire screened bug 
box. We could see him easily and 
the children tried to count his 


legs as he crawled upside down 
on the wire covering on the box. 
We had several other types of 
caterpillars and each day they 
were fed fresh green leaves. 

One day however Sharon’s 
caterpillar did not eat as usual but 
curled himself up in a corner. By 
the end of the day he had begun 
to spin a fine white silky thread 
into a cocoon. The children could 
still see him inside the cocoon 
but could not see how or where 
he was producing the silky 
thread. We used a small magni- 
fying glass to help us see but no 
one could find the answer to the 
question. 

This spring the box with 
Sharon’s caterpillar was brought 
out and placed on the table. It 
was watched for several days 
particularly after the _ story 
“Johnny and The Monarch” by 
Marjorie Friskey was read. One 
morning we discovered a small 
white moth had emerged from 
the cocoon. It wasn’t a gorgeous 
Monarch but it was our own ex- 
citing moth from our very own 
cocoon. So another actual experi- 
ence was added to our growing 
knowledge of science and the 
world around us. 

Other learnings were taking 
place as our knowledge and sci- 
ence experiences developed. 
Beauchamp’s book “Look and 
Learn” was found on the book- 
shelf one day. Soon a small 
group gathered to discuss the 
animals, plants and seeds illus- 
trated in natural colors. Since 
interest was high and there was 
only one copy of the book the 
use of our Delineoscope was in- 
dicated. The pages of this pop- 
ular book then furnished a whole 
group experience. We all saw 
the same things at the same time 
and could point out interesting 
parts for the entire group to ob- 
serve and discuss. Just as there 
is need for small group experi- 
ences, so is there value in a com- 
mon experience shared by the 
whole group. 

Our Science Table has been the 
scene for constant change. To- 
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ward the close of the “Science 
Unit” these objects were found 
on display. Several ears of red 


and yellow corn with the husks. 


merely pulled back, gourds in a 
wooden bowl, cat-tails and milk- 
weed pods in a pottery jar, a 
large head of sunflower seeds, a 
basket of assorted nuts. The en- 
tire table had an attractive border 
of autumn leaves which had been 
waxed to preserve them. With 
these leaves were paper ones 
which the children had cut out 
and washed with tempera paints. 
Over in one corner was our ant 
colony, in the center The Ter- 
rarium, with the little turtle and 
in the opposite corner the newest 
addition, a large glass jar hold- 
ing three lively black and brown 
crickets. 

The “Cricket Jar” has been our 
most successful live exhibit. 
After the first few days the crick- 
ets began to chirp and sing — 
they did not mind curious eyes 
watching them. They climbed on 
the rocks and grass and up the 
long green leafy twig placed for 
that purpose in the jar. Some- 
times they climbed too high and 
fell clumsily from a high leaf 
only to start right back again to 
the amusement of the children. 
The vibration of their wings 
when they “sing” was observed 


Down where the clover 
And alfalfa grow, 
Down in the meadow 
Where soft breezes blow; 
Down where the cob-webs 
Are heavy with dew, 
That’s where I’ll wait 


For your sister and you! 


by most of the children. They 
watched the crickets climb into 
their dish of puffed rice or wheat. 
Pieces of fresh bread was their 
favorite food. The children were 
amused at their funny side way 
chewing. We never had such 
free activity periods. Children 
are busy with a variety of activi- 
ties all over the room just as 
usual. But not as usual is the 
very quiet manner in which they 
work because all of us want to 
hear the cricket sing and if we 
are quiet the cricket, obligingly 
gave us quite a concert. 
Surprisingly, considering, the 
preplanned unit the children’s 
own interests have taken them 
far in collecting seeds, under- 
standing seed dispersal, the life 
cycle of plants and some animal. 
All the activities and experi- 
ments of this unit resulted, in a 
natural way, in a better under- 
standing of the world of nature. 
The children were given oppor- 
tunities to generalize and to get 
the “big idea.” In learning 
about plants and animals also to 
know how they adjust to sea- 
sonal changes, how survival con- 
tinues year after year, to have 
simple concepts of the life cycle 
common to all living things. In 
realizing the struggle for exist- 
ence they were able to generalize, 
in a simple way, that all things 


Down In The Clover 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Furry gray mouse-men 

Will show you the trail, 
Lit by the fire-flies 

And laid by the snail. 
Beetles will play 

On a musical drum; 
Crickets and katy-dids 
Fiddle and hum. 
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have some form of protection 
from the enemies or ability to 
adopt to seasonal change. These 
generalizations were expressed 
simply as “It’s hard to find Hop- 
pie, sometimes he looks just like 
a stone.” This is the child’s way 
of expressing his understanding 
of protective coloring. 


In an attempt to evaluate this 
unit only informal, subjective 
means could be used such as: 

1. Teacher — pupil discussions 
using such questions as: What 
are the best things we have 
learned? What things could we 
have done better? 

2. By teacher observation 
changes and improvement in 
child behavior as a result of 
group experiences such as: a. 
Increased interest. b. active par- 
ticipation in group activities, in- 
creased ability to share and work 
together. 

3. Evidences of the children’s 
growth in science thinking — 
have they learned to observe 
carefully and note the facts. Is 
there evidence that the children 
have grown in knowledge as a 
result of this unit. 

4. The final evaluation is for 
the teacher herself. When she 
asks: “Have I created the best 
possible learning situation for 
each child?” 


Blossoming clover 
Will perfume the air, 
Some of your neighbors 
And friends will be there. 
Just after twilight, 
When evening is done 
Meet in our meadow 


And join in the fun! 


ili 


The Globe — Unit 


Approach: 

In our classroom we have a 
globe. The children enjoy looking 
at it and talking about it with 
each other. After their interest 
has been observed, they are asked 
if there is anything they would 
like to know about the globe. 
Their questions and problems 
formed the basis of this unit. 
Objectives: 

To develop an understanding 
of the relationship of the globe 
to our world. 

To develop an understanding 
that the earth is round like a ball. 

To develop an understanding of 
land masses and water as the 
surface of the earth. 

To develop a knowledge of the 
positions of the continents and 
oceans on the globe. 
Problems: Children’s Questions 

What is inside the earth? 

Where do the animals in the 

zoos come from? 

Where is Russia? 

Where is Mars? 

How far is it around the 

world? 

Where is the highest place? 

Where is the lowest place? 

How long would it take to go 

around the world in a boat? 
In an airplane? 

How high is the sky? 
Development of the Unit: 

Since there were so many 
questions, the children voted to 
find out where the animals in the 
zoo came from. A list of animals 
was put on the board and each 
child chose two or three animals 
to look up in encyclopaedias and 
other reference books at home. 
As each child reported, he located 
the area on a large mercator map 
of the world on the bulletin 
board. He wrote the name of the 
animal and thumbtacked a col- 
ored string from it to the con- 
tinent. 

An old rubber ball was cut in 
order to show the relationship of 
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the Mercator map to the globe. 

The children listed the con- 
tinents and the oceans on a chart. 
They learned to locate these and 
the north and south poles on the 
globe. With construction paper, 
one group of children made a 
cross section of the earth show- 
ing molten rock in the center, 
rocks, and the outer rim of soil. 
Between the center and the outer 
rim they pasted samples of many 
of the minerals in the earth. Ex- 
amples were gold, water, oil, ur- 
anium ore, silver, aluminum, tin, 
coal, jewels, and gravel. Of 
course, many minerals are unfa- 
miliar to children and the samples 
on the bulletin board were limit- 
ed to those which they were able 
to obtain. 

Another group made a frieze 
about “How We Travel on Our 
Globe.” Under it they wrote how 
long it would take an airplane to 
go around the world and how 
long it would take a fast boat to 
go around the world. 

We found that there were 
three layers of air, the atmos- 
phere, the stratosphere, and the 
ionosphere. We performed ex- 
periments showing that air has 
pressure, that air takes up space, 
and that air expands when it is 
heated. 

Experiments: 
Concept: Air has pressure. 


Yellow Roses 
MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


A bunch of yellow roses 
In a flower vase 

Their heads were bowed so low 
One could hardly see a face. 

Some one might think them 
fading 

And others think them fair, 

But don’t you think that they 
Had bowed their heads in 
prayer? 


Fill a glass with water. 

Put on top of the glass a 

square of construction paper 

large enough to cover it. 

Turn the glass upside down 

and to either side. The paper 

will not fall off. The air pres- 
sure keeps it on. 

Concept: Air takes up space. 
Put a paper tissue in the bot- 
tom of a glass. Turn the glass 
upside down and press into a 
pan of water. 

The water will not come up in- 

to the glass. The tissue will 

remain dry. 

Concept: Air expands when 
it is heated. Put a balloon on 
the mouth of a coke or milk 
bottle. 

Place the bottle on the warm 

air register. When the air ex- 

pands, the balloon will become 
erect over the bottle. 
Culmination and Further Study. 

The group reviewed the list of 
questions and agreed that they 
had been satisfactorily answered 
except for the one about Mars. 
This one became the basis for an- 
other unit on the sun and its 
planets. 

Film used: 

Air All Around Us, 
America Films. 
Language Art Activities: 

Writing labels. 

Oral reports. 

Using reference material with 
supervision. 

Reading stories. 

Listening to stories. 

Learning new words used 

specifically in connection with 

the unit. 
Social Activities: 

Working together on _ the 
frieze about traveling on the 
earth. 

Making and collecting material 
to show what is inside our 
earth. 

Participating 
periments. 


Young 


in science ex- 
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A Program of Phonetics 
With 


Integrated Activities 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


THE PLAYHOUSE these words to show whether the y in them is a 
vowel or a consonant. 


It may be a nook in an old oak tree, 


It may be a cave in the ground; 
The choice of the house does not matter much, 3. fly 7. costly 
If only the play may be found. 4. lady 8. play 
Our house may be decked with exquisite taste, 
Or it may be quite plain indeed; LONG AND SHORT VOWELS 
We may drink from acorns or china cups, The sound of “a” in play is called long “a.” It 
It’s only the play that we need. is marked a. Which of the following words have 
It may have a throne of costliest gold, long a in them? Write the words. Mark the long a. 
Or just a wee board for a chair; 1. acorn 5. taste 
We know it is home, whether rich or poor, 2. plain 6. cave 
As long as the play may be there. 3. matter 7. cake 
4, china 8. made 


— Florence Piper Tuttle Write the words here: 


1. 
A. PHONICS AND EAR TRAINING 2. 


Letters are divided into two kinds, consonants 3. 
and vowels. The letters which are called vowels 
are a, e, i, o, u. All the rest of the letters are con- OPPOSITES 
sonants. 


After each word below, write C if it starts with 
a consonant and V if it starts with a vowel. 


Can you think up a word which means the op- 
posite of each word below. Some of them may be 


found in the poem. 
2. drink 2. poor - 
3. as. 9. our 7. plain 
4. choice 10. ground 
5. cave 11. oak 
” Write the opposite of each word below. 
6. old 12. tree 
13. high —— 
RECOGNIZING CONSONANT SOUNDS 
The letter y is a vowel when it sounds like i. 
Otherwise, it is a consonant. Write V or C after a 2 16. remember - 
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u 
i 
5. 


p 
be 


WORD BUILDING 
Plurals 


We usually make a word mean more than one 
by adding “s” to it. The word nook means one nook ; 
nooks means more than one nook. 


Write the words below that mean only one of the 
thing 


6. thrones - 

2. trees 7. boards 
9. acorns 


Now study these words: fairy, fairies. Write the 
plurals for the following words ending in y. 


3. sky - 


A. Yes or No Test. Underline Yes or No. 


1. A cave is a hollow space in the ground. 


Yes-No 
2. A nook is a cozy little corner. Yes-No 
3. The nook was in an old apple tree. Yes-No 
4. The choice of the house does not matter. 
Yes-No 
5. It is the play that we need. Yes-No 
6. A throne is the seat of a king. Yes-No 
7. A home must be rich. Yes-No 
8. We can drink from acorns. Yes-No 
9. We can choose a large board for a chair. 
Yes-No 
10. Every child loves a play house. Yes-No 


B. COMPLETION TEST 


(Complete each sentence with a word or a picture) 


1. It was a nook in an old oak —_—————S— 
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Integrated Activities 


(To be correlated with a program of phonetics) 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Now write the rule: “To form the plural of a 


word ending in y, we change the to _ and 
Syllables. Divide the following words into syllables. 
1. matter 5. china 
2. whether 6. indeed 
3. costliest 7. exquisite 
4. acorn 8. decked 
DEFINITIONS 


Write the word in the poem that means the same 
as each definition below. 


1. special chair for a king ———___ 
. a hollow space underground ———-_-__ 
. of very great value — = 


2 
3 
4. very smal] 
5 


. without ornament 


2. It was a ______ __- deep in the ground. 
3. We could drink from acorn - 

4. We could drink from china Seinen 
5. We had a of costliest gold. 
6. We had a wee ______ for a chair. 

7. It is a home whether rich or —___.. 
8. It is only the ____-__ that we need. 


THINKING IT OVER 
1. Can you name five very good plays for a play- 
house? 


2. Which one of these would you choose and 
why? 

3. Can you name five things you could do in 
an old oak tree? 


4. Can you name five things you could do in a 
cave in the ground? 
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Integrated Activities 


(To be correlated with A Program of Phonetics) 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


LANGUAGE 


Enriching your Vocabulary 


1. Can you give two words for nook? 

2. Can you express the word costliest in another 
way? 

3. Can you give two other words for wee? 

4. Can you give the meaning of decked? 

5. Can you suggest two words for exquisite? 

6. Can you suggest three words for plain? 


II. Picture Words 


Can you draw a picture to express what these 
phrases mean? 
. of costliest gold 
. of exquisite taste 
3. a wee board 
. acozy nook 
. a deep cave 


III. Context Clues 


Write the missing word in each sentence. Be 
sure that you know the meaning of each word. 


1. A cave is a __-___-_ ~_ hole in the ground. 
dear deep dream 


2. A nook is a corner. 
cozy clean clear 


3. The throne was of _____-__. gold. 
closest clearest costliest 

4. A playhouse may be ____-_-__ indeed. 
plain plum please 

5. Our house may be decked with - 
taste. 


every exquisite each 


NUMBER 


1. There were 42 oak trees in one field. There 
were 27 oak trees in a second field. How many more 
oak trees were there in one field than in the other? 
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2. There were 32 chairs in one classroom. An- 
other classroom had 3 times as many chairs. How 


many chairs were in the second classroom? ——-_- 


3. There were 36 acorns on the first oak tree and 
4 times as many on the second oak tree. How many 


acorns were on the second oak tree? —-- ~~ 


4. In Mary’s play house there were 7 china cups. 


In Sue’s playhouse there were 4 times as many cups. 
How many cups did Sue have in her playhouse? 


5. Can you do these quickly? 
5X5+5+15= 
. 6X6+4+10= 
3X744+5= 
2X15+10+10= 
3X64+2+10= 
4X742+5= 


WRITING 


1. Can you make the capital P? 
Make three of them. 
2. Can you write the word playhouse? 
Write it three times. 
3. Can you complete each of these words with a 


capital P? 
____enny ____hillip 
___atrick — 


_____ansy ____riscilla 


ART 
1. Draw a picture of a playhouse in the woods. 
2. Draw a picture of boys digging a deep cave. 


3. Draw a picture of a queen sitting on a gold 
throne. 
' 4, Draw a picture of children serving tea from 
acorn cups. 
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Notes From Your 
Audio-Visual Consultant 


BEN DEUTSCHMAN 


Y our Audio-Visual consult- 
ant hopes you all have had a 
most pleasant season, fruitful 
and creative and that you have 
seen progress and growth in all 
the children you have under your 
supervision. If you are at some 
of the workshops where we are 
meeting teachers, and future 
teachers, this summer, discussing 
Audio-Visual Aids in the class- 
room, do come in and introduce 
yourself. Your Consultant will be 
very happy to meet all of you. 

Of course between now and 
next September you will want to 
spend a bit of time looking over 
the new materials available for 
the coming year and get some 
good ideas so we'll spend a bit of 
time just listing materials you 
should see. Don’t miss these film 
strips. They are good and they 
can give you many hours of use- 
ful help in the classroom. 

Young America Films has two 
outstanding film strip sets. One 
called “Our Manners Series” and 
the other called “Junior Safety 
Series.” Each of these comes in 
sets with a free teachers guide. 

Encyclopedia Brittanica Films 
has a set of Filmstrips called 
“Pet Stories.”’ Six strips in color 
that have real life photos which 
will thrill the children and in- 
spire a host of creative activities. 

The Jam Handy organization 
have two sets we have seen in 
action and can recommend very 
highly. They are a set of four 
strips and three records called 
“Oral and Written Expression.” 
These were photographed in 
classrooms in Los Angeles and 
contain remarks of children ac- 
tually experiencing the lessons. 
Excellent for observing practical 
teaching techniques. The other 
Jam Handy Set we have seen was 
one called “Reading.” This set 
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contains’ thirteen strips that are 
excellent for teacher training. 
They will give you a logical and 
usable program of reading de- 
velopment from Kindergarten 
through sixth grade. 

Here is some_ information 
about a lot of free and some very 
inexpensive materials you can 
get. Drop a line to Greyhound 
Information Center. Be sure to 
tell them that the American 
Childhood Magazine Audio-Vis- 
ual Consultant told you to write 
and ask them for “Highways to 
History.” You will receive a beau- 
tiful eight foot wall display of 
historic spots in America. It’s 
free and very useful. The address 
is Greyhound Information Center 
Box 815, Chicago 90, IIl. 

There is also a free booklet 
available from Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Co., St. Paul 
6, Minn., called “Open Doors to 
Creative Activity.” This booklet 
will give you many good ideas for 
things the class can do and make. 
It’s free and just tell them Ameri- 
ican Childhood Magazine asked 
you to send for it. 

For just Seventy Five cents we 
received from the Association for 
Childhood International, 1200 
fifteenth St. N. W. Washington 
D. C. a book that has given us 
a great deal of information about 
the value of music in the ele- 
mentary curriculum. It’s really 
great in its entirety and when 
you get yours pay special atten- 
tion to the chapter by Mary Jar- 
men Nelson. Miss Nelson has a 
world of experience and the rare 
capacity of transmitting it to 
you very lucidly in print. The 
book to ask for is ‘‘Music for 
Childrens Living.” 

How about the budget for 
new equipment. We’ve told you 
about our choice of Record play- 
ers. The Panacoustic that we 


found so very practical and 
economical is still the best in our 
book. They have a new model ' 
called the 402 Lib. This one has 
a real wonderful feature for li- 
braries and classrooms. It has a 
place where you can attach three 
sets of earphones. This is won- 
derful when you don’t want the 
loudspeaker disturbing the class 
or library. Of course the speaker 
comes with the set so that it can 
be used when you want it. In ac- 
tual use we found the most prac- 
tical use by taking the earphone 
sets apart and letting six chil- 
dren listen at the same time. The 
price is still below $80.00 We al- 
so like the new Viewlex project- 
ors. The model V-22c that we 
have used is very practical. The 
thing we like is the ease with 
which we can change over from 
using film strips to slides and 
back again. It is also one of the 
most rugged machines we have 
seen. 

We are trying out a new tape 
recorder built by Wilcox Gay. So 
far it has done very good work 
and seems to hold up very well in 
our old station wagon roaming 
the hills and flatlands of America. 
We'll have more about that after 
the acid test of a series of Sum- 
mer Workshops. And now we are 
about to close the season and 
rush out to Indiana University 
for a workshop with Adaline Mc- 
Call. We have seen her work 
many times and have never 
failed to learn something new 
each time we see her. We’ll be 
sure to get some of her ideas and 
bring them back for you next 
season. 

We also have some good ideas 
we have learned from Gladys 
Tipton. We had the pleasure of 
observing her during a clinic at 
Morgantown, West Virginia. 
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Do Animals Go To School Too? 


Characters: 
Elsie 
Edgar 
Martha 
Malcolm 


Carol 

Charlie 
Helene 
Herbie 


Scene: In the school library 
one day after classes. As the 
scene opens, the boys and girls 
are discussing animals. Elsie is 
speaking. 

Elsie: And so Daddy said I 
could have a puppy this summer 
if I would take the entire care of 
it. 


Edgar: Wow, you’ve surely got 
your work cut out for the sum- 


mer. 

Martha: What do you mean, 
Edgar? All she’s got to do is give 
it food and water and lead it 
around on a leash. 

Malcolm: Oh you girls. That’s 
all you know about the training 
of animals, especially puppies. 

Carol: Did you ever have a 
puppy before, Elsie? 

Elsie: Well, no but I’m sure 
there’s nothing to it. You’d think 
I was a teacher getting ready to 
tutor a pupil all summer. 

Charlie: That’s just exactly 
what you will be doing. Remem- 
ber what we tell you. Animals 
may not actually go to a school 
but they have to learn as we do. 

Helene: And of course they do 
have dog schools so you, Elsie 
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can send yours if it doesn’t mind 
you. 

Herbie: You know this ani- 
mal business is a pretty interest- 
ing subject. I guess you’ll find all 
animals have to go to school to 
learn even though they wouldn’t 
call it that perhaps. 

Elsie: And I used to envy ani- 
mals and birds because they had 
no lesson to do. 

Edgar: Remember the end of 
the school program where each 
of us has to talk on some subject 
of interest to all. Well, what do 
you say we each take a bird or 
animal and show how each has to 
learn certain lessons. 

Martha: How about choosing 
our subjects right now. I can see 
all of us taking a dog for in- 
stance. 

Carol: Good idea. I should like 
to take a cat. 

Charlie: Then I’ll take a dog. 

Helene: You know me. I’Il take 
a horse any day. 

Herbie: YVll take the robin. 
There are so many around my 
house now, it will be fun to study 
them. 

Elsie: Could I have a dear little 
pony? I’ve always wanted one of 
my own. 

Edgar: Surely we aim to 
please. Maybe if you learn all 
about one, your ‘Dad will present 
you with a pony next Christmas. 


I’ll settle for a monkey if you 
don’t mind. 

Martha: Then Malcolm and I 
will sum the whole thing up at 
the end. How’s that? 

All: Fine, great! 

Elsie: 

Now off we go to look up this 

and that. 

It may be about a dog or may- 

be about a cat. 

Whatever it is we'll 

something new, 

And it’ll give us all something 

to do. 
End of Act I. 

Scene: At the final program of 
the school year. 

Characters: Same as in Act I, 
but in this act each one is repre- 
senting an animal. 

Elsie — pony 

Edgar — monkey 

Charlie — dog 

Carol — cat 

Herbie — robin 

Martha and Malcolm sum it all 
up. 

Note: They may wear placards to 
designate the animal. 

Elsie: 

I am a pony sturdy and strong. 

I’m ever being punished if I do 

wrong. 

I’m apt to get balky and not 

pull my cart. 

I’ve learned my lesson. I must 

do my part. 


learn 
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Edgar: 


I am a monkey and like to 
play a trick. 

I also like to eat so much I of- 
ten get quite sick. 

But my master’s teaching me 
now to share my food with 
my brothers, 

And never play a trick that’s 
bound to hurt some others. 

Charlie: 

I am a puppy lively and smart. 

Who often breaks my master’s 
heart. 

I chew his shoes and furniture 
too, 

And do what he doesn’t want 
me to do, 

But I am learning to stay 
alone, 

And be contented chewing a 
bone. 

I look before I cross the street, 

And do not jump on all I meet. 

It’s hard to remember all 
they teach. 

It’s hard not to chew the 
things in reach, 

But I am learning so they say, 

So guess I'll graduate some 
day. 

Helene: 

So I am a pussy soft and gray, 

Who has my lessons every 
day. 

I must not chase the birds at 
all. 


I must not climb else I will fall. 

I must drink my milk so I’ll get 
fat. 

I must purr if I smell a rat. 

All these things I learn at 
school. 

Hope ’fore long I’ll know each 
rule. 

If they let me alone I’d sit in 
the sun, 

And take a cat nap just for 
fun. 

But then they say I’d just be 
dumb. 

So it’s school for me Oh hum! 
Oh hum! 

Carol: 

I am a horse who can jump a 
fence, 

And trot and canter and not 
be tense. 

I went to school to learn all 
that, 

And I’m smarter by far I think 
than the cat. 

But often I’d rather just run 
in the grass, 

And stop to watch the autos 
pass. 

Instead I have lessons every 
day. 

“Do this and do that” they 
show me the way. 

Herbie: 

I am a robin whose mother 
has taught 

All us birds, how not to get 
caught. 


Careful Skating 


ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


We’re shown how to get our 
food the best way, 

And to visit a bird bath every 
day. 

We know when the worms are 
biggest and best, 

And we know the way back to 
our very own nests. 

We’re privately tutored by our 
mother dear, 

So we know what we see and 
all that we hear, 

Till at last we’re off from our 
nests on our own, 

And then it’s our young who 
have to be shown. 


Note: Martha and Malcolm end 
the program by saying together: 


Whether you’re a beast or a 
bird or a fish, 

You go to school whatever 
your wish. 

All in the world have a lesson 
to learn, 

And you need this knowledge 
wherever you turn. 
So be thankful there are 
schools for you to attend, 
And when your vacation comes 
to an end, 

Be glad to return to your dear 
old school. 

Ready to learn the very next 
rule. 


The program may end with a 
school song. 


The End. 


When I go skating on the walk That I must watch for them, you know. 


I’m always careful. People talk And littler children often race 


To one another, look away ; Across the walk before my face. 


So I must watch and always stay And should I hit a one it might 


Upon the clear and empty side 
So they and I will not collide. Hurt him or give him quite a fright. 
And then old people often go And so I watch and never talk 


So very carefully and slow, 
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When I go skating on the walk. 
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Characters: 

Queen of Hearts 

King of Hearts 

Sir Percival, Lord High Chan- 
cellor 

Knave of Hearts 

Old Mother Goose 

Little Miss Muffet 

Little Bo-Peep 

Little Boy Blue 

Polly 

Jack and Jill 

Ist Servant 

2nd Servant 
Setting: 

The Royal Kitchens in Make- 
Believe Castle in the Land of Old 
Mother Goose. 

At right center is a table. On 
it are placed cooking utensils, a 
tin of tarts, several spoons and 
a large tray. A nearby chair 
holds the Queen’s crown. 

As the curtain rises, the 
Queen, wearing a big apron over 
her royal robes, is taking the 
tarts from the tin and carefully 
placing them on a tray. She fin- 
ishes and stands, with clasped 
hands, admiring them. 

Queen: These are the most 
beautiful gooseberry tarts I have 
ever made! Oh, the King will be 
so pleased! (touches a tart with 
her finger and shakes head) 
Dear, dear, they are still warm 
and it is almost time for tea. 
(hesitates as if thinking, turns 
and looks towards window) Per- 
haps I had better put them in the 
window to cool (carries tray to 
window, places it on sill and re- 
turns to center stage) There, 
now, they should be cool by tea 
time. I’ll just take off my apron 
(takes it off and carefully hangs 
it over chair) and powder my 
nose. The King doesn’t like to see 
me with a shiny nose and I al- 
ways get one when I work in the 
Kitchen. (powders her nose, fluffs 
her hair, smooths out dress and 
places crown on her head. While 
she is doing all this, the Knave of 
Hearts appears at window, (takes 
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Mother Goose Fantasy 


MARGARET ATHERTON 


tray of tarts and disappears) Be- 
fore I leave I’ll take just one 
more look to see if my beautiful 
tarts are cooling (turns and 
starts towards window) and if — 
HELP! HELP THIEVES ROB- 
BERS! HELP! HELP!! HELP!! 
(wrings hands frantically) 

(Ist and 2nd servants enter 
from back and rush to Queen) 

1st Servant: Oh, Your Majesty, 
what has happened? 

2nd Servant: Was Your Ma- 
jesty harmed in any way? 

Queen:  (dubiously feeling 
head, looks about blankly) — No 
— No I wasn’t harmed — but — 

King: (enters hurriedly from 
right, servants step back) 
How now? What goes on here? 
What is all the to-do about? 

Queen: (dramatically pointing 
to window) — The tarts The 
gooseberry tarts been 
stolen! 

King: Where were they? 

Queen: I placed them on the 
window ledge to cool — and 
someone has taken them. 

(Both Servants hurry to wind- 
ow, look out, then at each other, 
shaking heads. They turn to King 
and Queen) 

Servants: (together) We can 
see no one, Your Majesties. 

King: Then go forth into the 
country and find the thieves. 
(The Servants turn to go, but 
the King makes detaining ges- 
ture) — But stay! First bring 
the thrones in here. We shall hold 
court here in the kitchen where 
the crime was committed. (Serv- 
ants exit back stage as Sir Per- 
cival enters right) 

Sir Percival: (bowing) May I 
be of service, Your Most Excel- 
lent Majesty? 

King: You may, indeed, Sir 
Percival. The gooseberry tarts 
the Queen made for my tea have 
been stolen! 

Sir Percival: How terrible! 
How terrible! Fancy anyone dar- 
ing to steal the gooseberry tarts 
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the Queen had made for you, the 
King! 

(Servants enter with high- 
backed chairs) 

King: See to it, Sir Percival, 
that this room is made ready for 
the trial. 

Sir Percival: Yes, Your Maj- 
esty. 

(The King and Queen watch as 
Sir Percival superintends the 
placing of chairs at back of stage. 
He is very particular about this, 
taking a tape measure from his 
pocket to measure exact distance 
of chairs from wall and from each 
other. The table is placed at the 
right of chairs.) 

King: (to servants) — Now, 
go forth and bring back every 
one you see who looks as if he 
might have stolen the tarts. 

Servants: (together) 
Your Majesty. (exit left) 

(The King and Queen have no 
sooner settled themselves upon 
their thrones and Sir Percival 
taken his place back of the table, 
than the 1st Servant enters with 
Miss Muffet, who is carrying a 
bowl and spoon.) 

1st Servant: Your Majesty, I 
found Miss Muffet just outside. 
She was eating something and I 
thought it might be gooseberry 
tarts. 

King: Did you steal my tarts, 
Miss Muffet? 

Miss Muffet: (bowing low) No, 
Your Majesty. 

King: Then what were you eat- 
ing? 

Miss Muffet: (holds out bowl 
which Sir Percival takes, care- 
fully examines contents and nods 
head reassuringly at King) 

I was sitting on my tuffet 

Eating my curds and whey, 

And along came a spider 

And frightened me — so I ran 

away. 

King: Well, wall, this stupid 
man and the spider shouldn’t 
have bothered you. Go now and 
finish your curds and whey. 
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Yes, 


Miss Muffet: Thank you, Your 
Majesty. (bows to King and then 
to Queen, gets her bowl and goes 
to right of stage) 

King: And you, (to 1st Serv- 
ant) go now and find the real 
thief. (1st Servant exits left as 
2nd Servant enters with Jack and 
Jill. Jack is holding his head.) 

2nd Servant: Here, Your Maj- 
esty, are Jack and Jill. I found 
them rolling down a hill as if 
they were trying to escape. Per- 
haps they stole the tarts. 

King: Did you steal the goose- 
berry tarts? 

Jack and Jill (bowing and 
speaking together) No, Your 
Majesty. 

King: (sighs) This wearies 
me. Take over, Sir Percival. 

Sir Percival: Most gladly, Your 
Majesty. (severely to Jack and 
Jill) Why were you rolling down 
a hill if not to get away from 
someone? 

Jack and Jill: (together) 

We went up the hill 

To fetch a pail of water. 

Jill: (pointing to Jack who is 
still holding his head) 

Jack fell down 

And broke his crown 

Jack: (pointing to Jill) And 
Jill came tumbling after. (1st 
Servant enters with Bo-Peep, 
holding her by the arm) 

Sir Percival: (to Jack and Jill) 
Step aside and wait. Here is an- 
other possible culprit. (Jack and 
Jill take places at left of stage as 
2nd Servant exits left) 

Queen: (leaning forward) My, 
my, Bo-Peep! Why did _ they 
bring you here? 

Bo-Peep: (sobbing as she bows 
and speaks) Oh, Your Majesty, 
I lost my sheep — and — I was 
running across the meadow to 
find them — when this rude man 
said I had stolen some tarts and I 
don’t know anything about them. 

Queen: (to Servant) Let her 
go, you stupid fellow. (Servant 
releases Bo-Peep and exits) I 
know very well she is innocent 
because she makes. excellent 
gooseberry tarts herself. In fact, 
she taught me how to make them. 
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King: (to Bo-Peep) You did? 

Well, well. Perhaps 

you had better stay and visit with 

the Queen. You may have some 
other recipes that I’d like. 

Queen: Yes, do stay, Bo-Peep. 

Bo-Peep: Thank you, Your 
Majesties, for the honor. (Bo- 
Peep moves to right of stage as 
1st Servant pulling Boy Blue and 
2nd Servant carrying tray of 
tarts, enter.) 

Boy Blue: (sleepily, as he rubs 
his eyes) I didn’t do it — I tell 
you — I didn’t do it! 1st and 2nd 
Servants (together, joyfully) — 
We’ve found the thief, Your Maj- 
esty. Here is the thief (pointing 
to Boy Blue) and here are the 
tarts. (pointing to tarts) (All ex- 
press surprise. ) 

King: Boy Blue! I am sur- 
prised. 

Sir Percival: You are the thief, 
Boy Blue? 

Boy Blue: I am not a thief. 

Sir Percival: You stole the 
tarts, didn’t you? 

Boy Blue: I didn’t steal any 
tarts. I was supposed to be look- 
ing after the sheep, but I fell 
asleep under the haystack. 

Sir Percival: If you didn’t steal 
the tarts, pray tell me how the 
tarts got in the haystack. 

Boy Blue: (shaking head) — I 
don’t know. Perhaps someone put 
them there while I was sleeping. 

Sir Percival: It looks very sus- 
picious, Boy Blue. (turning to 
Servants) How many tarts are 
gone? 

1st Servant: Only one, Sir 
Percival. 

2nd Servant: Just one — there 
are eleven tarts here. 

Sir Percival: If you didn’t take 
the tarts, Boy Blue, who do you 
think did take them? (Knave of 
Hearts rushes in, kneels before 
the King. Boy Blue moves to 
right.) 

Knave: Please forgive me, 
Your Majesty, J stole the tarts. 

All: (together) — What? You? 
You stole the tarts!!! 

Knave: (hanging head) —Yes, 
I stole the tarts. 

Sir Percival: (severely) — 


Why did you steal the tarts? 

Knave: I can’t tell you. 

Sir Percival: And you ate only 
one tart? 

Knave: I didn’t eat any. 

Sir Percival: Then who did? 

Knave: I can’t tell you. 

Sir Percival: Why not? 

Knave: And that I can’t tell 
you either. (Mother Goose ap- 
pears in doorway and, unnoticed 
by others, stands there listening.) 

King: (kindly) Come, come, 
Knave, tell us the whole story. 

Knave: I am sorry, Your Maj- 
esty, but I can’t. 

Sir Percival: Perhaps your 
tongue will be loosened after 
spending a few days in the dark- 
est, deepest, dankest dungeon in 
the castle, with nothing to eat 
but dry bread and water. 

King: This is a very grave of- 
fense you are accused of, Knave. 
It cannot go unpunished — and 
yet — I hate to have you placed 
in that dark, deep, dank dungeon 
— but — 

Sir Percival: (sternly) Justice 
must be done, Your Majesty. 

King: (hesitatingly) — Yes — 
I suppose so. 

Sir Percival: (with a sweeping 
gesture) — Take him away! (1st 
and 2nd Servants step forward, 
take hold of Knave and are 
about to lead him away when 
Mother Goose comes forward.) 

Mother Goose: May it please 
Your Most Gracious Majesty to 
hear my story before locking this 
poor fellow in a dungeon. 

King: We are most pleased to 
see you, Mother Goose, and will 
gladly listen to your story. 

Mother Goose: Thank you, 
Your Majesty. You probably 
know that when I want to wander 
I ride through the air on my very 
fine gander. 

King: Yes, yes, go on. 

Mother Goose: The gander and 
I were having a grand time fly- 
ing about when suddenly I looked 
down and saw a man running out 
of the Royal Palace. 


Sir Percival: Was he carrying 
anything? 
Mother Goose: Yes, he had a 
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tray. We followed him and when 
he came to the haystack where 
Little Boy Blue was asleep, he 
stopped, put the tray down, took 
something from it and ran off — 
leaving the tray behind. 

Sir Percival: (rubbing his 
hands delightedly) — Aha! Now 
we are nearing the solution. And 
where did the thief go then? 

Mother Goose: Whatever he 
had in his hand he carried very 
carefully to a house and went in- 
side. 

Sir Percival: Did you recognize 
the man? 

Mother Goose: Yes, by this 
time we were flying low and I 
saw it was the Knave of Hearts. 

Sir Percival: What did you do 
then? 

Mother Goose: We went to the 
house, too. He must have seen us 
coming, for, just as we got there, 
he ran out the back door and dis- 
appeared in the woods. 

Sir Percival: Did you go into 
the house? 

Mother Goose: Yes, I did, be- 
cause I wanted to know how his 
little sister was. She has been 
very ill for some time. 

Queen: The poor child! How is 
she? 

Mother Goose: Much, much 
better, because her brother had 
gotten for her the one thing that 
she most wanted. 

Queen: And what was that? 

Mother Goose: A gooseberry 
tart made by Her Most Gracious 
Majesty, the Queen. The child 
says that they are magic tarts 
and she knew she would get well 
if she had one. Of course she 
didn’t know her brother, who 
loves her very dearly, had stolen 
the tart for her. The mother told 
me all about it and said the Knave 
of Hearts had gone to return the 
other tarts and to beg forgive- 
ness from his King. (Mother 
Goose joins group at right of 
stage. ) 

King: (slowly) — So that’s 
why you stole the tarts. 

Knave: Yes, Your Majesty. 

King: But why did you take 
the whole tray of tarts? 
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Knave: I lifted the tray from 
the window, intending to select 
one. When I thought I heard 
someone coming I became fright- 
ened and ran off with the whole 
tray. 

King: Well, well, I’ll forgive 
you since you had such a good 
reason — and I’m. glad the little 
sister is so much better. 

Queen: The dear child! I’ll go 
see her myself tomorrow and take 
another tart. 

King: That’s a splendid idea! 
And bake enough tarts so I can 
have a few extra ones. In fact. I 
think I’d feel better if I had a 
tart right now. (to lst Servant) 
How many tarts did you say 
there are left? 

1st Servant: 
Majesty. 

King: Let’s see (counting them 
off on his fingers) — the Queen, 
Mother Goose, Sir Percival, Bo- 
Peep, Boy Blue, Jack and Jill, 
Miss Muffet and the Knave of 
Hearts — that makes nine of you. 
Well, I hereby invite you all to 
stay and have tea with me. 
There'll be a gooseberry tart for 
each of you and (jubilantly) 
Two gooseberry tarts for me! 

All: (bowing low) — Thank 
you, Your Majesty. 

King: Polly! Polly! 

All: (together) Polly! Polly! 
(Polly, dressed as a kitchen maid, 
comes rushing in, carrying a very 
large teakettle) 


Eleven, Your 


Where Does 
He Go? 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


When I Look in my mirror 
What do I see? 
A cute fluffy kitten 
Who looks like me — 
When I turn my mirror 
All the way round 
That little kitten 
Cannot be found. 
Now where do you think 
That kitty cat goes? 
Does he fall asleep 
With his paw under his nose? 
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Polly: (bowing) — Yes, Your 
Majesty. 

King: Polly, put the kettle on. 

Polly: Yes, Your Majesty. 

All: (together, except King 
and Queen) Polly, put the kettle 
on. (Polly nods to them) 

All: (together) Polly, put the 
kettle on — And we’ll all have 
tea. 

King: You may serve tea in 
the drawing room, Polly — and 
please hurry. (to servants) You 
may go and help Polly make 
ready for our tea party. 

Polly and Servants: Yes, Your 
Majesty. (Polly, swinging her 
teakettle, hurries from the stage 
followed by the servants.) 

King: (rises, then the Queen 
rises) Come, my good people. 
(Sings to the tune of “A-hunting 
we will go’’) 

A gooseberry tart for you, 

(pointing to others) 

Two gooseberry tarts for me; 
(holding up two fingers and 
pointing to himself) 

Hi! Ho! for a gooseberry tart! 

A gooseberry tart and tea!! 

All: (except King and Queen, 
sing to tune of “A-hunting we 
will go’’) 

Two gooseberry tarts for you, 

(pointing to King) 

One gooseberry tart for me; 
(pointing to self) 

Hi! Ho! for a gooseberry tart! 

A gooseberry tart and tea!! 

(With the King and Queen 
leading, followed by Sir Percival, 
Mother Goose, Miss Muffet, Jack 
and Jill, Bo-Peep, Knave of 
Hearts, Little Boy Blue (pre- 
tending to blow his horn) the 
procession marches offstage sing- 
ing: 

Two gooseberry tarts for you, 

One gooseberry tart for me; 

Hi! Ho! for a gooseberry tart! 

A gooseberry tart and tea!! 

(They continue singing until 
all are offstage, when the musie 
gradually dies away.) 


Suggestion: 
The costumes can be copied 


from the pictures in any Mother 
Goose book. 


ie ; 


en, 


her 


It is raining today. Mugs doesn’t know what to do. He 
asks his Mother to read him a story. She says she will if he 
will help her finish up the dishes and the kitchen work first. 


Mugs does not want to help his Mother. She tells him that 
the work must be done before Daddy comes home to lunch 
and that it wouldn’t take long if he helped her. But Mugs 
doesn’t want to help his Mother so she will have time to 


play or read with him. 


JUNE, 1956 


THE 
(MOPPETS, 


and 
Helen Strimple 


“We will clean up the living room so it will look nice and 
tidy when Grandmother gets here,” says Mother. “I will 
put the papers and my toys away,” said Mel. Soon the 


work will be done. 


“We have time to read your favorite book,” said Mother. 


“Because you were so much help it didn’t take long to get 
the work done.” 

So the two enjoyed a story together before Grandmother 
arrived. 
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WORD AND WRITING PRACTICE 


Helen Strimple 


DRAW A RING AROUND THE WORD THAT TELLS ABOUT THE PICTURE. 


( 


swimming 
sitting 
standing 
playing 


singing 


sitting 
sleeping 
swimming 


eating 
swimming 
sleeping 
looking 


feeding 
looking 
playing 
hiding 


eating 
sitting 
singing 


hiding 
riding 
sleeping 
running 


riding 
hiding 
running 
sitting 


eating 
drinking 
sleeping 
sitting 
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ART CRITICS PUZZLE I. Dyer Kuenstler 


Find the young artist’s tin paintbox (closed) another brush and his palette. Then look 
for his tooth-brush and a tube of tooth-paste, a whitewash brush, a flower-pot, a rake 
and a six-inch ruler. A mouse and a squirrel are also hidden nearby. 
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The Pernickety Picnic 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the author 


Ir WAS a hot, gray summer 
day. The Animaltown people 
were toiling through the woods to 
the edge of the little quiet river. 
They were going to have their 
picnic there. 


The Animaltown children had 
run on ahead. Mrs. Goose was 
last in the procession. 

“Come on,” Mrs. Squirrel said 
to her. ““And stop complaining.” 

“It’s hot,” grumbled Mrs. 
Goose. ‘And I think it’s going to 
rain.” 

“Maybe not. Anyway, don’t 
fuss! We are almost there.” 

They spread out their bright- 
colored tablecloths on the grass 
under the trees. They unpacked 
the baskets, and put the food 
around. It was hot, that was 
true; and there were some dark 
clouds in the sky. But everyone 
was cheerful except Mrs. Goose. 

“There’s an ant in my sand- 
wich,” she said. “And, oh dear! 
I’ve got a big strawberry spot on 
my nice clean dress.” 

“Never mind,” Mrs. Sheep told 


s her. “Just shake the ant out — 


and forget about the spot.” 

After lunch was over, they sat 
around talking. But Mrs. Goose 
still grumbled. “It’s hotter now,” 
she said. “And I’m pretty sure I 
ate that ant in my sandwich. I 
didn’t see it get away. And it’s 
just too bad about this straw- 
berry spot.” 

“It’s just too bad she came at 
all,” Mrs. Sheep whispered to 
Mrs. Squirrel. “What shall we do 
with her?” 

Then Mr. Pop-Rabbit had a 
helpful idea. “Mrs. Goose,” he 
said, “there’s an old boat down 
there on the shore by the river. 
How would you like to go out for 
a little row?” 

“Oh, good!” the animal people 
whispered, behind their paws. 
“Take her out for a row on the 
river. Take her away!” 

“T’d like to go,” said Mrs. 


“Come on,” Mrs. Squirrel said to her, “and stop complaining.” 
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Goose. “It’s so hot —- and I keep 
thinking about the ant I probably 
ate — and strawberry 
spot — ” 

“Keep her out there a long 
time,” whispered Mrs. Pop-Rab- 
bit. “As long as you can stand.” 

He helped Mrs. Goose into the 
boat. “Now,” he said, “please 
remember to sit very still. Boats 
are tippy things.” 

“I know that,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “I’ve read about it in 
books.” 

On the shore under the trees, 
Mrs. Sheep said, “How good of 
him to take her away like that. 
Maybe when she comes back she 
will be more cheerful.” 

“How well he _ rows,” said 
Three-Ducks. “Mrs. Goose seems 
to be enjoying it; see, she is talk- 
ing to him.” 

“Maybe she is still complain- 
ing,” mewed Black Cat. “And 
Mr. Pop-Rabbit isn’t talking at 
all.” 

“I know what he is thinking,” 
said Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. “But what 
are these big drops? Rain?” 

“Oh dear yes,” said Old Lady 
Owl. “Those dark clouds are 
right over us, now. Let’s collect 
the tablecloths and baskets and 
stand where the trees are thick- 
est.” 

Mr. Pop-Rabbit is bringing 
Mrs. Goose in,” said Mrs. Squir- 
rel. “Yes, he is rowing fast; and 
it’s raining fast, too. Harder and 
harder. Mrs. Goose seems to be 
talking harder and harder — see 
how her bill is opening and shut- 
ting!” 

“Now. she’s’. flapping -her 
wings,” said Three-Ducks. “And 
now. LOOK! She has jumped 
up, she has jumped out — and 
the boat has tipped over!” 

“Oh dear,” ‘said Mrs. Pop-Rab- 
bit, putting her paw over her 
eyes. “I do wish he hadn’t taken 
her out!” 

“No harm done,” said Black 
Cat. “They can both swim. Yes, 
their heads are bobbing around 
out of the water — and Mr. Pop- 
Rabbit has collected the oars. 
Now they are sitting on top of 
the boat.” 
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“Please remember to sit still—boats are tippy things,” said Mr. Pop-Rabbit. 


“And they are both talking,” 
said Old Lady Owl. “Mr. Pop- 
Rabbit’s mouth is moving as fast 
as Mrs. Goose’s bill.” 

“I can just imagine what he 
is saying to her,” said Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit. 

“Oh dear,” chattered Mrs. 
Squirrel. “What shall we do? 
What kind of a time is this? A 
picnic? Picnics are supposed to 
be fun.” 

“We'll go out and tow them in, 
don’t worry,” said Three-Ducks. 
“We are the only ones here who 
really like getting wet.” 

“Then do go quickly,” Old 
Lady Owl told them. “They both 
look so cross.” 

So Three-Ducks waddled down 
the little path, slid into the river, 
and towed the boat in. 

When they brought Mr. Pop- 
Rabbit and Mrs. Goose to the 


“I’m sorry,” said Mrs. Goose. 


others, Mrs. Sheep was the first 
to speak. 

“Well, here you are,” she 
said. “What happened?” 

“What happened?” said Mr. 
Pop-Rabbit. “You saw what hap- 
pened. But you don’t know the 
whole story. Mrs. Goose kept 
complaining about the rain. “Oh 
I don’t like to get wet. Oh, it’s 
coming down harder. Oh, I’m go- 
ing to get under the boat, and 
away from the rain!” 

“Then she jumped out, and up- 
set us. And did you ever hear of 
anything so silly? She was even 
wetter under the boat than in it. 
She was right in the water. Who 
ever heard of getting under a 
boat in a river, to keep from get- 
ting wet?” 

Mr. Pop-Rabbit just splut- 
tered, he was so upset. Everyone 
looked serious, but Three-Ducks. 
They looked as though they 
thought it was funny. Finally 
they began to laugh. 

“You needn’t laugh!” cried 
Mrs. Goose. “It was the only 
thing to do. I wanted to get away 
from the rain. The boat was 
wooden — like a roof. It kept the 
rain off.” 

Then Black Cat just shouted, 
“BUT YOU WERE MUCH 
WETTER THAN IF YOU’D 
STAYED IN THE BOAT!” 

“Shhhhh,” Old Lady Owl told 
him. “You can’t reason with her. 
It will only make her crosser.”’ 

Mr. Pop-Rabbit looked even 
more upset than Mrs. Goose. 
Mrs. Pop-Rabbit kept patting 
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him on the back, to calm him 
down. But he looked all ready to 
burst out with something. 

Suddenly Old Lady Owl said, 
“See — the sun is trying to come 
out!” 

Everyone looked; then there 
was beautiful bright sunshine. 

“It will dry us off,” said Mrs. 
Sheep. “Let’s stand in that open 
place.” 

The whole wet little company 
went over there. Mr. Pop-Rabbit 
and Mrs. Goose were of course 
wettest of all. They were just 
drenched. 

Mrs. Goose was shaking her 
skirt. All of a sudden she cried 
out, happily, “Oh, look! The 
strawberry spot is all washed out 
of my nice clean skirt!” 

“But how about that ant?” 
teased Mr. Pig. 

“Don’t remind her about it, 
for goodness sakes,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel. 


“I’d forgotten about the ant,” 
smiled Mrs. Goose. 

“Well then,” said Old Lady 
Owl, “you have nothing to worry 
or fuss about any more, and we 
can all be happy.” 

Then Mr. Pop-Rabbit burst out 
at last. “I can’t be happy! Not till 
Mrs. Goose says she is sorry she 
tipped the boat over. There I was, 
trying to give her a nice ride, 
and — ” 

“Mrs. Goose,” whispered Old 
Lady Owl. “Try to say you are 
sorry. That might make things a 
little better.” 

“All right,” sighed Mrs. Goose. 
“Mr. Pop-Rabbit, I’m sorry about 
the big splash.” 

Then Mr. Pop-Rabbit burst 
out laughing. Everyone was sur- 
prised; he had been so cross. 
“Why, that was the name of the 
rowboat,” he said. “I noticed it 
when I got in.” 

“Then what I did was all 


Why The Mocking 
Bird Mocks 


LUCILLE 


LirtLe Thin Tail wiped his 
eyes with his wing. He was un- 
happy. He couldn’t sing like his 
brothers and sisters and of 
course all birds want to sing as 
much as they want to fly. 

“Now don’t you worry my 
dear,” said Mama Soft-Feathers. 
“Some day you may be the most 
beautiful singer of all the fami- 
ly.” 

But while Mama told little 
Thin Tail not to worry she her- 
self worried and she told her 
friends about her troubles. 

“I will help teach him to sing,” 
offered Mrs. Crow kindly. 

“That would be very kind of 
you,” said Mama Soft-Feathers. 

So every day for a week Mrs. 
Crow came and gave little Thin 
Tail singing lessons. She sang, 
“Caw! Caw! Caw!” until she was 
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hoarse. But the best little Thin 
Tail could do was to make a little 
gargling sound in his throat. At 
the end of the week Mrs. Crow 
gave up. She said she was afraid 
she could not teach him to sing. 

Little Thin Tail was more un- 
happy than ever, but Mama Soft 
Feathers comforted him. “I don’t 
care if you can’t sing like Mrs. 
Crow. Her singing is not very 
beautiful anyway.” 

Mrs. Blue Jay offered to help 
next. She came every day for a 
week. She sang, “Jay! Jay! Jay!” 
until she was hoarse. But the best 
little Thin Tail could do was to 
make a little gargling sound in 
his throat. At the end of the 
week, Mrs. Jay gave up. She 
said she could not teach him to 
sing. 

After that Mrs. Cat-Bird of- 


right,” said Mrs. Goose. 

Mr. Pop-Rabbit stopped laugh- 
ing at once. Old Lady Owl spoke 
up in a hurry; she said, “I think 
we had better call this picnic over. 
It has not been one of our best 
ones. It has been a very pernick- 


ety picnic.” 
‘‘What does ‘pernickety’ 
mean?” asked Arabelle and 


Clarabelle, with little chickeny 
giggles. 

“It means — fussy. Hard to do. 
It had been a very hard picnic to 


get through with,” sighed Old — 


Lady Owl. “Shall we go home, be- 

for it begins to rain again?” 
“Yes,” said everyone, and they 

started through the woods. 


“It’s still hot,” complained 
Mrs. Goose, “and —” 
“Don’t fuss,” Mrs. Squirrel 


told her. “We’ll soon be home. 
We’re almost there.” 

“THANK GOODNESS!” said 
Mr. Pop-Rabbit. 


fered to help. She came every 
day for a week. She meowed like 
a cat until she was hoarse. But 
the best little Thin Tail could do 
was to make a little gargling 
sound in his throat. At the end 
of the week Mrs. Cat-Bird gave 
up. She said she could not teach 
him to sing. 

Little Thin Tail was more un- 
happy than ever, but Mama Soft- 
Feathers comforted him. “I don’t 
want you to sound like a cat 
when you sing. All our friends 
would be afraid of you.” 

After that all the mothers 
gave up. They all said, “Little 
Thin Tail will never sing.” ~ 

By this time Papa Fancy Fea- 
thers had begun to worry. He 
was afraid little Thin Tail would 
never sing. Papa Fancy Feathers 
was a wonderful singer. 

“T will teach him to sing,” said 
Papa. 

So every day Papa Fancy 
Feathers puffed out his chest and 
fluffed out his tail and sang as no 
bird had ever sung before. But 
when little Thin Tail tried to sing 
like papa all he could remember 
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The Blue Jay offered to teach the young mockingbird how to sing. 


was, “Caw! Caw! Caw! Jay! Jay! 
Jay!” and “Meow! Meow! Me- 
ow!” As you can imagine little 
Thin Tail’s singing didn’t sound 
much like papa’s. 


“Terrible! Terrible!” cried 
Papa Fancy Feathers putting his 
wings over his ears. “Mama it is 
your job to teach him to sing.” 
Mama Soft-Feathers decided that 


little Thin Tail had been taught 
too much already. He was all 
mixed up in his singing. 

“We will leave him alone,” 
said mama, “to sing or not to 
sing as he pleases.” 


After that little Thin Tail 
spent long hours in the woods 
alone. He hunted for bugs. He 
scratched for worms, and all the 
time he was listening to the 
other birds singing. 

He heard the meadow lark’s 
call, the Bob White’s whistle, the 
pigeon’s coo, the robin’s chirp, 
and the cardinal’s ‘‘Cheer! 
Cheer!”” At night he heard the 
Hoot Owl’s, “Who! Who-o-o-o0!’, 
and the whippoor will’s, “Whip- 
poor-will.”’ 

After a while he was able to 
take a bit of a song here and a 
note of a song there and make it 
into a little tune all his own. It 
was a song that sounded like 
many birds singing. It was such 
a lovely song that all his family 
started singing it — his father 
and mother, his sisters and 
brothers, his aunts and uncles, 
his cousins and second cousins. 


His family became known as 
the mocking bird family and are 
so called to this day, because 
their song sounds like the songs 
of many other birds. And it all 
happened because little Thin Tail 
had such a terrible time learning 
to sing. 


Cultivate Good Manners 


Cultivate good manners 


By sa. 


“You’re welcome!” and “I thank you!” 
And thoughtful words like these. 


Be kind in speech and actions 


And do not push and shove, 


Be cheerful at the table 


And good to those you love. 
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¢ “If you please!” 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Don’t interrupt your elders 


And listen while they speak ; 
Be modest and not boastful 
And kind to sick and weak. 


Respect and mind your father, 
Be helpful to your mother, 


Be courteous and thoughtful 


And kind to one another! 
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On CE upon a time a puppet 
Made of wire and wood and glue, 
Danced and sang—in fact this 
puppet 
Did the things that all puppets do. 
He was beautiful to look at 
For in satin he was dressed, 
Brilliant crimson were his 
breeches 

And embroidered was his vest 

He was such a famous puppet 

And the people loved him so 

That they came each day in 
dozens 

To attend the puppet show. 

They all knew he only dangled 

On a cord when it was jerked 

By a clever man who knew just 

How the little puppet worked. 

There were many other puppets 

But this one of all the rest 

Was the easiest to handle, 

So the man liked this one best. 

If he raised his little finger 

He could make him jump and 
dance, 

For his strings were firmly 
fastened 

To the buckles on his pants. 

They were fastened to his 
slippers, 

To his curly lock of hair, 

He could even wink his eyelid 

For a string was fastened there. 

But this little crimson puppet 

Cursed the day that he was 
made, 

Thought the show all stupid 
nonsense, 

And a silly masquerade. 

When the audience applauded 

Every time he winked his eye, 

He was sad beyond all telling 

And he couldn’t even cry! 


He was made to sing a ballade 

Made to dance a minuette 

With a stupid lady puppet 

Who was easily upset... 

For beneath her lace and ruffles 

All her joints were loose and 
weak, 
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The Puppet Who Broke 


His String 


FRANCES WETMORE 


Even while she trilled and 
warbled 

He could hear her elbows squeak. 

When she shook her curls and 
giggled 

He was sick and oh so bored, 

That he wished with all his being 

He could somehow break his 
cord. 

For you see inside this puppet 

Underneath his gorgeous vest, 

Was a heart that thumped with 
longing 

In his sad and lonesome chest. 

No one knew what he was 
thinking 

As he swung there to and fro. 

For the man who did the talking 

Was the one who bossed the 
show. 

So they 
dangle, 

They’d have had a big surprise 

If they’d known that he was 
thinking 

Of green fields and open skies, 

Where perhaps all wooden 
puppets 

Only had themselves to please, 

Where there were no strings to 
jerk them 

And no audience to tease. 

And the little crimson puppet 

Thought if he were only free, 

He would wander through the 
forests 

Over mountains to the sea. 

But alas while he was thinking 

All these very pleasant things, 

He was jerked in syncopation 

By the man who pulled his 
strings. 

Faster went his knees and el- 
bows — 

Faster ’til he nearly baked, 

He could feel his wax ears melt- 
ing, 

Every stick within him ached. 

Higher up he went and higher, 

*Til he dangled in mid-air, 

And the people screamed with 
laughter 


laughed to see him 


Just to see him hanging there, 

Like a monkey in a circus, 

Or a spider on his string; 

When he lost his wig they 
shouted ; 

It was simply maddening. 

Twisting, whirling, blind and : 
dizzy 

Suddenly like wings out spread 

Both his arms flew out and 
tangled 

In the strings above his head. 

Snap they went, and all the 
people 

Laughed. They didn’t seem to 
care 

Where their favorite 
landed, 

As he tumbled through the air. 

There he lay, a heap of satin, 

Wood and string upon the floor— 

He could hear the music playing 

Even gayer than before. 

And the people kept on laughing 

As they rose to leave the place; 

They all seemed to think it funny 

He had fallen in disgrace. 

Then the man who worked the 
puppets, 

Laid the others in a row, 

All their strings in perfect order, 

Ready for the next day’s show. 

Then he closed his old piano, 

Walked across the squeaky floor, 

Turned the lights out and the 
puppet 

Heard him close the outside door. 

It was then a strange thing 
happened. 

In that darkness, all alone, 

Without wires or strings to lift 
him, 

He got up and stood alone— 

Stretched himself and brushed 
his jacket, 

Placed his wig upon his brow, 

Kicked aside the wire and 
rubbish, 

He was free from all that now. 

Jauntily he pulled his vest down, 

Flexed his elbows and his knees, 

Then with nonchalance amazing, 


puppet 
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Walked across the floor with 
ease — 

Climbed out through an open 
window, 

Like a skillful athlete, 

Dropped down to the ground 
beneath him, 

Landing squarely on his feet. 

Then with courage most 
surprising, 

He pranced out across the grass, 

No one stopped nor stared nor 

shouted, 


Farmer Kunkel lived on a 
farm in a green valley. In the 
barnyard he kept a cow, a pig, 
and seven red hens. In the house 
he kept two cats. They were 
named Pussy White and Pussy 
Gray. Everyone on the farm 
worked except the two cats. They 
ate and slept. And that was all. 
One day Farmer Kunkel decided 
that the cats must go. 

“You don’t earn your keep!” 
Farmer Kunkel roared at the 
cats asleep on their cushions by 
the fire. “Everyone on this farm 
works but you.” He shook his 
fist at them. “My black and 
white cow gives me milk and 
cream. And a new calf once a 
year. My pig eats all my left- 
overs, so I don’t have to have 
hash every other night.” The 
farmer shuddered. “Also she 
gives me ten piglets every 
spring.” 

“Meow,” said Pussy White. 
She opened her blue eyes and 
blinked. 

“Meowrr,” said Pussy Gray. 
She smoothed her gray whiskers. 

not finished!” yelled 
Farmer Kunkel. “My seven red 
hens give me fat brown eggs ev- 
ery day. But you!” He pointed a 
crooked finger at the cats. ‘What 
do you give me? Nothing. And 
what’s more. You eat up my pep- 
permints.”” He marched out to 
the barn grumbling like a thun- 
dercloud. 
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No one seemed to see him pass. 

When the people were all 
questioned 

By the puppet man next day 

If they’d seen a crimson puppet 

Who had somehow run away, 

They all scoffed at such a notion, 

How could anybody know 

Where a discontented puppet 

Had made up his mind to go? 

And not one of them suspected 

That he’d danced right through 

the town, 


Farmer Kunkel’s 


IRENE TAMONY 


“Meow,” said Pussy White. 
She jumped up on the table to 
help herself to a red and white 
peppermint stick from the candy 
jar. 

“Meowrr,” said Pussy Gray. 
She nibbled on a piece of candy 
that Pussy White threw down 
to her. 

Out in the barn Farmer had a 
dreadful time. He spilled half of 
his bucket of milk, poured water 
in the pig’s trough of food. Be- 
sides that he dropped three of 
the seven fat brown eggs. “That 
does it,” he screamed. “Those 
cats go tonight.” 

After supper Farmer Kunkel 
stacked his dishes in the sink. 
Then he stalked out to the barn 
to warm up his pickup truck. 

Pussy White and Pussy Gray 
meowed when the farmer put 
them in the cab of the truck. 
They had never ridden in the car 
before except to the veterinari- 
an’s to get vaccinated when they 
were kittens. 

“Meow,” said Pussy White. 


Like a dainty milkweed seedling, 

Or a fluffy thistle down. 

No one saw him cross the 
prairies, 

Like a happy Troubadour, 

No one heard him gaily singing 

As he’d never sung before... 

Out across the hills and 
mountains 

No one knows where puppets go 

When they’re sick to death of 
being 

Merely puppets in a show. 


Cats 


She stood on her hind legs to 
look through the window. 

“Meowrr,” said Pussy Gray. 
She tried to get out on the driv- 
er’s side. 

Down the green valley road, 
over the bridge, and past the old 
mill, roared Farmer Kunkel’s 
truck like a tornado. 

After awhile Farmer Kunkel 
slowed up. He tried to see if this 
was the quarry. He made out the 
outline of a hillside. Yes, this 
was the place. 

“Out you go,” cried the farm- 
er. He flung the door open. “Go 
away you lazy creatures and find 
another home.” He shoved the 
cats out. Then he backed his 
truck and speeded home. 

Past the old mill, over the 
bridge, and back down the green 
valley road chattered the old 
truck like a hail storm. 

In his barnyard, the farmer 
put his car away in a hurry. He 
was eager to get his jar of pep- 
permints and eat the whole jar- 
ful. He threw open his front 
door. 

A pink glow came from the 
fireplace. The candy jar on the 
table shone with the firelight. On 
the floor were two empty saucers. 
A pair of bare cushions sat side 
by side on the hearth. 

Farmer Kunkel seated himself 
in his chair. He held the candy 
jar in his hands. He ate and ate 
his peppermint stick. He smiled 
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and chuckled to himself. He 
thought of all the milk he would 
save. But he did not feel happy. 
“I must get used to the new 
way,” he said aloud to the mantel 
clock. “It takes time.” 

Six weeks later Farmer Kunkel 
was still trying to get used to 
the new way. He had washed the 
cats’ saucers. He put them away 
up on the top shelf with the 
dishes he never used. He shook 
out the two cushions by the fire. 
Those he packed in the attic 
trunk with things he was 
through with. He laughed a lot, 
when he thought of it. To prove 
how happy he was. But inside 
there was a funny feeling. 

Farmer Kunkel had hash for 
supper four nights a week now. 
He fed his pig so much milk that 
she had no room for his leftovers. 
And Farmer Kunkel had a new 
habit. He listened every night 
from his front porch. 

The first rainy night Farmer 
Kunkel swallowed his hash in a 
hurry. He stood out on his front 
porch listening. He didn’t like the 
heavy feeling he had inside of 
him. 

Patter, patter came the rain on 
the roof, like peppermint sticks 
rattling around inside a jar. 
Splash, splash, the rain ran into 
puddles by the steps. It sounded 
like milk being poured into a 
saucer. 

A smile broke out on the farm- 
er’s face. A real smile. “I’ll do 
it,” he announced to the rain- 
drops. “I’ll drive out and bring 
my cats back.” He ran to the 
barn to get his truck. He grabbed 
his hat as he went and clamped 
it on his head. 

Down the green valley road, 
over the bridge, and past the old 
mill, chugged the truck like a 
wind storm. Soon the farmer 
came to the quarry. He stopped 
the truck and jumped out. “Pus- 
sy White,” he called through 
cupped hands. “Pussy Gray.” He 
raised his voice to be heard above 
the patter of rain on dead leaves. 
“Come on home. I don’t like the 
new way at all.” 
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Drip, drip of rain on puddles 
answered him. 

Farmer Kunkel yelled again. 
“Come home, my cats. You can 
be as lazy as you like. Just come 
home.” 

Pitter, patter came the rain. 
Humm, humm, went the motor 
of the truck. 

Farmer Kunkel stopped call- 
ing. Slowly he climbed into his 


Bunny 
EDNA HAMILTON 


Like a brown muff 
He squats beside 
Our peonies 
Trying to hide. 


From his thick fur 
Two long soft ears 
Stand straight up 
As if he hears 


A man or dog; 

No time for sunning 
And suddenly 

He starts running 


Down the long hill... 
Goes like thunder 

For the briar patch 
To hide under. 


He made it, good! 
Poor little bunny. 
Running for ones life 
Isn’t funny! 


car. Once more he drove back 
to his empty house. 

Past the old mill, across the 
bridge and again along the green 
valley road clattered the old 
truck. It sounded like hail on a 
tin roof. 

In his barnyard Farmer Kunk- 
el put his truck away. His feet 
were wet, his hat was dripping. 
He stamped up to his porch. He 
had forgotten to listen when he 
heard sounds from the corner. 

“Meow.” 

““Meowrr.” 

“Mew, mew, mew.” 

“Mew, mew, mew.” 

“What's that?” asked Farmer 


Kunkel in a whisper. “Is it... ?” 
He tiptoed over to the door to 
switch on the light. 

Sitting on the  rain-swept 
porch were Pussy White and 
Pussy Gray. Beside Pussy White 
crouched three white kittens. 
Next to Pussy Gray snuggled 
three gray kittens. 

Farmer Kunkel flung open the 
front door. “Come in, come in,” 
he cried. “I’m so happy to see 
you. All of you,” he added with a 
smile. 

“Meow,” said Pussy White. 
She led the way to the fireplace. 
After her paraded her three 
white kittens. 

“Meowrr,” said Pussy Gray. 
She marched in ahead of her 
three gray kittens. 


Farmer Kunkel ran to the 
stove. He heated some milk. He 
climbed up on a chair to get the 
two saucers. While the eight 
cats lapped the warm milk he gal- 
loped to the attic. From the 
trunk he took the two cushions. 
He set them by the fireplace with 
a glad pat. 

Then. the farmer sat in his 
chair to watch Pussy White and 
Pussy Gray with their families 
drink the last of the warm milk. 
“You cats give me the most im- 
portant thing of all,” he told 
them happily. “You give me com- 
panionship. Without you I was 
lonesome. Never again will I 
grumble at your laziness. Or at 
eating my peppermints.” He 
leaned closer. “You know some- 
thing? I got sick from eating so 
many peppermints. And I had 
hash four times a week. My pig 
was too full of milk to eat my 
leftovers.” The farmer shivered. 

“Meow,” answered Pussy 
White. She curled up on her cush- 
ion with her tail around her 
three white kittens. 


“Meowrr,” answered Pussy 
Gray. She lined up her three 
gray kittens on her cushion. 
She licked the cream off their 
tiny faces. 

Farmer Kunkel chuckled. This 
time the laugh went down in- 
side where it stayed. 
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DAISY TAKES A SWIM 
by Helen Strimple 
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Rarite, the emu, peered 
behind him. Yes, that was a 
dingo, a wild dog, that was after 
him. In fact, it was a pair of 
dingoes. What should he do? He 
couldn’t fly. And there was no 
place to swim. The only thing he 
could do was run. 

He ran, and he ran, with his 
long legs. He was a fast runner. 
But the dingoes were fast, too. 
Ah, there was a flock of sheep. 
Maybe he could hide among the 
sheep. Or maybe the dingoes 
would take a sheep, instead, for 
their meal. Ratite raced, breath- 
less, for the woolly flock that 
covered the downs. 

Suddenly he came, smack! 
against the sheep fence. A kang- 
aroo had been racing, too. Now 
the kangaroo turned and kicked 
the first dingo with his strong 
right leg. That dingo ran off, 
whining, with its tail between 
its legs. Then the kangaroo gave 
the second dingo a kick that sent 
it flying. 

It would have kicked Ratite, 
too, had he not run for his life. 
He had, though, meant no harm. 
Sometimes, when there was 
something good to eat, he would 
race and gobble it up before the 
kangaroos could get there. But 
Ratite never fought the kang- 
aroos. 

All this was away around on 
the other side of the world, in 
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Ratite, The Emu 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


It is an island-conti- 


Australia. 
nent, nearly as large as conti- 


nental United States. Most of 
its creatures have never visit- 
ed other lands. And many of 
them are as different as can be 
from other creatures. 

There are kangaroos, which 
carry their little ones in furry 
pouches. There are koalas and 
other animals with pouches. And 
there are giant birds that can- 
not fly, though they can run and 
swim. These are the emus. Their 
wings are small and weak, too 
weak to lift them off the ground. 
For they haven’t needed to fly, 
so they haven’t used their wings 
for hundreds and thousands and 
millions of years. 

They are the largest birds in 
the world today, except for the 
ostriches. New Zealand has giant 
birds called kiwis, and the South 
American pampas has a giant 
bird called the rhea. But the emu 
is larger than either of these. 


The emus stand five feet tall, 
when they are grown. And how 
they can race over the grasslands 
on their big feet! 

They cannot sing. They are 
not good looking. They are not at 
all clever. But they have not 
needed to be. Life has been too 
easy for them. They haven’t had 
to use their brains much. For 
there is food on every side. And 
their only real enemy is the wild 
dog, the dingo. The kangaroo 
sometimes gives it a kick. But 
the dingo is the only creature the 
giant bird is really afraid of. 

Still, the emu has been able to 
live to grow up and have young. 
It has been chosen as the national 
bird of Australia. 

The men of science call it rat- 
ite, the raft, because of its flat 
breastbone. 

Ratite began life in a giant 
egg. The egg was one of nearly a 
dozen his mother had laid on the 
ground. They were rough eggs 
that would not roll about. Dark 
green like the grass stems. The 
dingoes got most of them. But 
Ratite’s father kicked the last 
dingo so hard, it ran, with its tail 
between its legs, and never came 
back. 

It was Ratite’s father who sat 
on the nest. That was different 
from the way with most birds. 
But he seemed to like it. He was 
(Turn to page 62) 
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THE HONEY BEE Helen Strimple 
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WORKER 
GATHERING POLLEN 


THE BEE HIVE 
See the large drawing of a honey bee. 
Notice its eyes. How many legs does it have? 
Where are the pollen sacs? 
What is pollen? 
Where do the bees find it? 
What do they do with the pollen? 
What color are honey bees? 
Have you ever seen one? Where was it? 
What is it that a honey bee will do if it becomes angry or annoyed? 
Describe how honey comb is filled. 


Have you eaten honey? Do you like honey? 
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sales, too | 


@ When eve 
step’s such 
agony, your 
face shows it 
—and sales 
can suffer. 
That’s why so many => 
smart girls rub on 

Absorbine Jr. at the first sign of 
foot fatigue. 

Soothing, cooling Absorbine Jr. acts 
fast to bring blessed relief—relaxing 
those tired, aching muscles and speed- 
ing the pain away. 

Result? Feet feel better . . . you feel 
better . . . and it shows in your face and 
your sales record. Get Absorbine Jr. 
today —wherever drugs are sold. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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---@ MUST for school work. 
“Stand it on end’... won’t go limp 
Write for “Oil Painting” 16 page booklet 


M. GRUMBACHER 


487 West 33rd St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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FINE QUALITY 
BLACK BRISTLE 
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Mother Opossum takes her babies for a ride 


An Animal 
With a Pocket 


OPAL Y. PALMER 


How WOULD YOU like to 
live in a pocket? 

That is what a baby opossum 
does. From the time it is born the 
opossum is different from any 
other animal in America. It is a 
marsupial, or a pouched animal. 
The mother has room in the 
“Pocket” on her abdomen for 
thirteen babies. When they are 
born they are hairless and blind. 
And they are so tiny that all thir- 
teen weigh very little more than 
one letter the mailman carries in 
his mailbag. Inside the mother’s 
pouch, each baby finds a nipple 
and attaches itself so firmly that 
it is impossible to pull it away. 
And there it remains, eating day 
and night until it has grown fur 
and can see to get around. 

It is a queer sight to see the 
mother opossum climb a tree with 
the fuzzy little rat-like babies 
clinging to her fur and to her tail 
which is curled over her back. 
When the babies have grown 
large enough to leave their 
mother and find food for them- 
selves the mother never pays any 
more attention to them. She goes 


on her way, builds her nest for 
more babies, and the young go off 
to build nests and raise their own 
babies. 

The opossum is different in 
other ways too. It sometimes eats 
while hanging upside down in a 
tree. It curls its tail around the 
limb of a fruit tree like a monkey, 
and uses all four feet to hold its 
food and pull fruit within reach. 
Not only that, but it has fifty 
teeth to eat with! 

It likes other things besides 
fruit. In fact, it can live almost 
anywhere, for it eats roots, in- 
sects, eggs, and small animals. 
From New York to Texas and 
across the United States to Cali- 
fornia, farmers watch to see that 
the opossum does not invade their 
hen roosts. 

Just as the opossum eats upside 
down, its whole life, during the 
four years it has been known to 
live, would be upside down for 
you and me, for it sleeps by day 
and eats by night. It likes to sleep 
underground, deep among tree 
roots in a burrow it digs to build 
its nest. 
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The mother uses sticks and Sometimes enemies invade her 
leaves for her nest. You might nest and carry off the young. But 
think that she gets them into her she has a way of defending her- 
burrow by carrying them in her self just as the other animals do. 
mouth, but she rakes them to- Birds fly away from danger, cats 
gether with her forepaws, rolls use their claws to scratch their 
them them down her abdomen un- enemies, and_ squirrels hide 
til she can grasp them with her among branches of trees. But the 
tail, and goes lumbering off slow- opossum uses the most unusual 
ly and awkwardly, with her tail defense of all. At the slightest 
curled around the bundle. (Turn to Page 62) 
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EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


By HENRY CLAY LINDGREN 
San Francisco State College 


THE role of the classroom teacher 
in the learning situation is the main 
focus of this readable and well-docu- 
mented work. Research findings of 
psychology and the other behavioral 
sciences are brought to bear upon the 
everyday problems faced by teachers in 
their essential task of helping students 
to learn. 

Dr. Lindgren’s treatment of learning 
processes and problems is both broad 
and dynamic. He covers such vital 
topics as self-concept, emotional ma- 
turity, the role of attitudes in learning, 
psychological needs, anxiety, emotional 
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Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Mass. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
School & College Service 


Please send me a free copy of “Railroads At Work,” an illustrated 
booklet for pupils. Classroom quantity without charge on subsequent 


ae climate, and developmental tasks. 
‘ ! Although the book recognizes and ac- 
cepts the best that traditional approaches 
to education have to offer, it neverthe- 
less takes a forthright stand for modern 


methods. Lindgren offers valuable chap- 
ters on the “‘psychology of the group” 
and emphasizes the importance of the 
“task-oriented discipline”. 

Because of its warm, child-centered ap- 


WONDER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Please send me your full color illustration sheet showing the four dif- 
ferent types of Wonder Horses — and including description. 


proach and wealth of case material, 
you'll find this book as interesting and 
stimulating as it is informative. Read 
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your trial copy. 

the coverage of topics is excellent 
. continual, explicit relevance and 

reference to the kinds of situation fac- 

ing the educator in the field.” 
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Please send me your 16-page booklet, with color chart, “Oil Painting,” 
wet-on-wet, by Ludolf Liberts. 


—Dr. ARTHUR COLADARCI 


A student workbook fo accompany the text 
is also available. An instructor's manual will 
be supplied without charge. 
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MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Please send me your wonderful full color instructive folder entitled 


“Modeling with Clay.” | FREE EXAMINATION COPIES | 
| JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. AC-66 | 
| 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. | 
| Please send me ........ copies of EDUCA- | 
I TIONAL PSYCHOLOGY IN THE 
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1 APPROVAL. In 10 days I will return | 
! the book(s) and owe nothing or will | 
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MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Please send me your colorful circular on how to paint with water colors 
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An Animal With A Pocket 
(From Page 61) 
sign of danger, it gets limp, its 
tongue hangs out and its breath- 
ing becomes slow and shallow, so 
that it is difficult to tell whether 
it is dead or alive. Perhaps you 
have heard the expression, “Play- 
ing ’possum.” It comes from the 
habit of the opossum pretending 


.. to be dead when an enemy ap- 


proaches. 

Some naturalists believe that 
the opossum is not really playing. 
They think that he faints from 
fear. Anyway, it is his way of de- 
fending himself, for few ani- 
mals will attack another if it is 
motionless, or lifeless. 

The opossum is not motionless 
at night. And because he prowls 
for food after dark, people go in 
crowds with lanterns or flash- 
lights, on “possum hunts.” In 
soine parts of the country dogs 
are trained to hunt the opossum. 
When the animal is “treed” — 
that is, the dogs discover where 
it is hanging and sit howling at 
the foot of the tree — one of the 
hunting party shakes the tree 
until the opossum falls to the 
ground “dead.” It keeps the other 
hunters busy holding the dogs to 
keep them from injuring the help- 
less animal. 

Preference for the fruit of the 
persimmon tree has been the 
downfall of many an opossum, for 
while he hangs by his tail eating 
persimmons, dogs find him easily 
among the leafless boughs. 

Falling to the ground will not 
hurt the animal, but if you shake 
him from a tree on a hunt, you 
might think he is killed when he 
“plays ’possum.” 

While he is “dead” you can 
pick Mr. ’Possum up by the tail 
and carry him home, but if you 
leave him for a few minutes he 
will “Come to life” and sneak off 
to eat or to sleep. Or, if it is Mrs. 
‘Possum, perhaps she will go to 
fill her pocket full of babies. 


Ratite, the Emu 

(From Page 58) 
smaller than the mother emu, and 
it took eight weeks for the egg 
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to hatch. But if ever she came 
near the nest, he chased her 
away. 

Ratite was covered with gray 
down striped with dark green. 
The stripes may have looked like 
the shadows of the grass stems. 
It made him harder to see, so per- 
haps it helped to save him from 
the dingoes when he was young. 

But he grew and he grew, and 
as soon as he was big enough to 
keep up with the grown-ups, he 
joined the flock. As they moved 
here and there, eating grass and 
bugs and anything they could 
find, they called to one another. 
For, often, the grass was so tall, 
they couldn’t see the rest of the 
flock. They had keen eyes, though. 
Ratite could see a fat bug a long 
way off. 

He could also see over the 
plains and sheep downs, and 
warn the flock if dingoes came 
near. Like all emus, he had a 
pouch in his windpipe. It was a 
little like a drum. If he saw dang- 
er, he would just go “Boom, 
boom, boom! BOOM! BOOM! 
BOOM!” Then they would all 
run, with their wings spread, and 
their necks straight out. 

Then something happened. 
Ratite got careless one day, and 
the boy at a sheep station caught 
him in a net and took him home. 
But now the giant bird would get 
all the left-over cabbage leaves 
and other things they threw into 
the chicken yard. 


Suggested Curriculum 
(From Page 17) 


finer culture? It means we shall 
snap out of our lethargy and we 
will suffer a bit. Like a Mexican 
lad who will have many hard- 
ships along the road, but is smart 
enough to see down the long 
road ahead and will not get 
bogged down by trivials and dis- 
couragements. For a Great Cul- 
ture is fine indeed and our de- 
mocracy is one in which it may 
be attained. We will work for it, 
but greater still, as teachers, we 
must instill these attitudes in our 
youth. One teacher may influ- 
ence thousands. Think of what 
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this could mean in terms of 
progress. The very thought is 
overwhelming and the possibili- 
ties limitless. 

Teacher — what do you say 
now? 


Children Create a 
Functional Design 
(From Page 21) 


The group worked out their de- 
sign problems and then filled in 
the colors with tempera. They 
kept their basic design gay and 
colorful. We included a frame-: 
like section in the design so the 
design could lend itself readily 
to its planned function. 

For the actual design we 
chose several colors of construc- 
tion paper, scissors, and scotch 
tape. We chose these media be- 
cause they lent themselves well 
to our design needs. In order for 
our design to function as we 
planned, it must be easily 
changeable. 

We next planned the inserts 
to be put in our basic design. We 
designed inserts for the holidays 
during the school year, such as 
Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, Valentine Day, St. Patrick’s 
Day, Easter, and May Day. As 
the holiday approached we ex- 
ecuted the inserts and easily 
taped them on our basic design. 
The result was an ever changing 
design, one of which we never 
tired. 

The class became so enthusi- 
astic, they decided to add a De- 
sign Corner in their home room. 
Every two weeks two students 
were selected to create an orig- 
inal design on the wall section 
between the windows. What fun 
they had creating these designs 
and naming them. 

This project remember lasted 
the whole school year with no 
lessening of interest. The stu- 
dents not only found design fun, 
but saw how easily design lends 
itself to decorating problems. 

One of the most pleasing end 
results was that this enthusiasm, 
brought about by our design 
project, carried over into their 
other art experiences. 


The Black Hills 
(From Page 29) 


Hills and the Bad Lands” 
The Black Hills and Bad- 
lands Association, Sturgis, 
South Dakota. 

D. “South Dakota” American 
Recreation Series, Bacon 
& Wieck, Inc. 

E. “The Black Hills Story” by 
George W. Scott, Author 
and Publisher, Custer, 
Dakota. 

F. “O’Harra’s Handbook of 
the Black Hills” by Cleo- 
phas C. O’Harra, The 
Black Hills Handbook 
Company, Rapid City, 
South Dakota. 

4. Picture Postcards and Albums 
of the Region. 

5. Motion Pictures; “Vacation 
Magic” 16mm. sound. 26 min. 
color travelogue of Black Hills 
and Badlands areas of South 
Dakota.* 

6. Filmstrips; Slides. 

A. Society for Visual Educa- 

tion, 1345 West Diversey, Chi- 

cago 14, Ill. 

B. Visual Education Consult- 
ants, Inc., 2066 Helena 
Street, Madison, 4, Wisc. 

*South Dakota State Highway 

Commission, A. H. Pankov Pub- 

licity Director, Pierre, South 

Dakota. 


How About a School Exhibit 
(From Page 11) 
could be raised to compare the 
child’s writing. The children 
took great pride in their improve- 
ment which they noted and dis- 
cussed with the teacher as each 
specimen was added to his chart. 
II. We Use Writing 
Samples of writing were taken 
from the class at various times 
throughout the year — when we 
wrote with a purpose, and 
mounted in a book using the 
above title. Book contained this 
table of contents — and ex- 
amples of each type of writing. 
1. Thank you Notes — 
To the baker after our visit 
to his bakery. 
To the dairyman after our 
visit to his dairy. 


JUNE, 1956 


To Gail’s grandmother for 
letting us visit her farm and 
the treat she had ready for 
us, etc. 
2. Greeting Cards for our 
Friends. 
Get well cards 
We miss you cards 
sent to absentees 
Easter cards 
Valentines 
Christmas cards 
Mothers Day cards 
3. Invitations 
To open House. 
These were inside a fold- 
er. On the cover was a mim- 
eographed copy of a picture 
of our school drawn by a 
pupil. 
4. Stories 
Original and Dictated. 
5. Original Rhymes 
6. News items for grade news- 
paper 
7. Letters — 
Business and Friendly. 
III. Creative Work — 
The art gallery 
Art pictures mounted or 
framed on card _ board 
frames. 
The Creative Writing Corner 
Original poems and stories. 
IV. Book Unit — 
An exhibit of the history of 
Books — 
Clay tablets 
Wax boards 
Old and new books 
Map of Story Book Land 
A frieze of Story Book Friends. 
Records of books read — 
Booklets listing the books read 
with comment on them of 
older children. 
Clown cards for younger chil- 
dren — 
A red spot was added to 
clown suit each time a book 


was completed — and its 
title listed on the reverse 
side. 

Book Marks 

Book Plates 

OCKY ITT TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.Nat. BANK BLOG DENVER, COLO 


Designed by children for 
their own books. 
Book Shelves 
Book Ends 
V. Map of our town. 
Each child drew and located 
his own house. 
Placed police station, post- 
office, etc. after trips there. 
Community Helpers — and 
their duties. 
ON THE DAY OR NIGHT OF 
THE EXHIBIT 
Teachers should arrive early 
— rested and fresh, looking for- 
ward to meeting the parents and 
guests, and to sharing the re- 
sults of the children’s work. This 
can be possible because work has 
been done in advance; planning 
and organization have been ef- 
ficient and the teachers have 
that good “everything under 
control” feeling. 
(Turn to Page 64) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
1020-22 Oak St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LTD. 
Hendry Division 
146 Kendal Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario Canada 
Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 


In Great Demand and Receive Highest Salaries. Free 
Enrollment. Largest in West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 
ENROLL NOW. We'll place you promptly. 
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How About a School Exhibit 


(From Page 63) 


A few child escorts can be on 
hand to help the teachers in- 
terpret the work and to correct 
wrong impressions. A little 
coaching and perhaps practice 
before the time will add to the 
effectiveness. 

Some live exhibits or demon- 
strations may be included — 
such as: 

Singing groups 

Rhythm bands 

Dramatizations 

Physical Education 

strations 

Speech choirs. 

Parent interest and pride — 
children’s increased effort re- 
sponding to incentive, greater 
understanding of our school, and 
its work have made the extra 
work involved seem worth while 
and a challenge to a bigger and 
better exhibit next year. 


Demon- 


In Holland With 


Don and Ruth 
(From Page 33) 


inhabited only by wild water 
birds and animals. A strong dike 
on the west of the swamp held, 
and there, when the tide was at 
its height, a little cradle carrying 
a live baby and a black cat was 
washed ashore. That gave the 
dike the name of Kinderdijk 
which means child’s dike; and it 
still bears that name.” 

“That will be a good story to 
tell the children at school.” Then 
Don had a question. “What is the 
name of Santa Claus in Hol- 
land?” 

“Sinterklaas — and he comes 
on St. Nicholas Eve, the fifth of 
December.” 

“T wish I could be a little Dutch 
girl!” cried Ruth. “Oh, Don, 
wouldn’t it be fun if we could 
live in this little country below 
the sea forever!” 

In the September AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD MAGAZINE go 
with Don and Ruth as they travel 
here and there in Belgium; and 
form a lasting friendship with a 
little Belgian boy and girl.) 
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Fun With Clay 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 
These are things I made today 
From my colored birthdzy 

clay: 
An elephant, a 
bunny, 

A penguin that turned out real 
funny, 
A turtle, 
pup, 
And then.. 
used up! 


long-eared 


and a short-tailed 


. my clay was all 


Clearing Ground 
(From Page 1) 


with interpretation, understand- 
ing, the right basic reading hab- 
its and skills, would be much bet- 
ter than ten primers dashed 
through with the poor guidance 
of a poor teacher. I feel if a child 
has only reached preprimer skills 
by the close of grade 1, he would 
be much better off in every way 
to repeat the grade till he is ready 
for first and second reader skills. 

Question: Can you suggest, 

please, a few noted birthdays 

in June which small children 
would enjoy hearing about? 

Answer: Edvard Grieg, June 
15, (1843); Helen Keller, June 
27, (1880); Nathan Hale, June 
6, (1775); Charles Kingsley, 
June 12, (1819); Bunker Hill 
Day, June 17; Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s Kite Experiment, June 15, 
(1752); George Stephenson, 
June 9, (1781) 

A Puppet Play 

(From Page 9) 
ing shiny or want to fall like 
I do. They just run and jump and 
have fun.” (The beginning of a 
great storm. Sound like the 
wind) 

Princess: Then one day some- 
thing happened! The sun dis- 
appeared and old Mr. Wind 
started to howl so loud that 
Sandy Raindrop covered his ears 
to soften the noise. Summer had 
gone and Old Man Winter had 
just awakened to begin the win- 
ter season. Sandy’s cloud-home 
grew very dark and cold. (Dim 
lights and make the wind howl 
louder) 


Sandy: “Oh, I’m so cold, and I 
feel so funny. Why I think I’m 
growing!” 

Princess: Sandy was getting to 
feel fluffy and he wasn’t shiny 
any more. In fact, he looked quite 
unusual, not like a _ raindrop 
should look. Instead he had six 
little points that stuck out all 
around him, all very odd to 
Sandy because he was always wet 
and shiny. But now he sparkled 
just like an evening star. 

Sandy: (Looking down at him- 
self amazed) “Why, I’m all. 
white, and very pretty too! I feel 
like a new born star just getting 
his first chance to shine on the 
world! I’m so happy! (Small 
snow flakes fall to the ground). 

Princess: Just then Sandy be- 
gan to float downward with all 
his friends toward the ground. 
He went down, down, and down, 
until he landed on a little hill 
and he wasn’t hurt at all. Sandy 
wasn’t alone on the hill because 
he was among all his friends, 
the original raindrops who also 
became beautiful snow flakes 
just like Sandy. Just then the 
two children, whom Sandy envied, 
came running up the hill playing 
around in the pretty snow. 

Children: “Oh, look at the 
pretty snow! Let’s make a snow- 
man and let him stand on the top 
of the hill so that everybody can 
see him.” (The children start 
gathering snow, rolling it to make 
it grow into a big ball) 

Sandy: “The children are go- 
ing to play with me. Now I won’t 
be alone any more!” 

Princess: The children rolled, 
and rolled small balls in the snow 
until finally they had the body 
of the snowman made. Just as 
they were rolling the snow for 
the head, the wind blew and 
Sandy was blown near where 
the children were playing. Do 
you know what happened to 
Sandy? He was blown on the 
head of the Snowman and be- 
came a part of the snowman’s 
nose! Sandy snowflake grinned 
proudly, and was very happy at 
last. 
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Dept. AC-90 Springfield 2, Mass. 
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MILTON 
BRADLEYS 


Just add water, shake, and in a few short moments 
Magi-Paint’s bright, vibrant colors are ready to use. 
Gone are the hours of cooking, mixing and blending 
ingredients to prepare ordinary paints which can’t com- 
pare with Magi-Paint for rich, creamy consistency and 
vivid, permanent color. For finger painting, Magi-Paint 
is equal to the highest-priced prepared mixes. 

Because it is washable, inexpensive and easily han- 
dled, Magi-Paint is a wonderful medium for primary 
grade instruction in both Silk-Screen and Block Print- 
ing technique. 

Milton Bradley is your single source for all art 
materials. Order Magi-Paint and other Milton 
Bradley school supplies from your nearby school 
supply distributor. 
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